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NEW 
1891 MOopEL. 


In the new 1891 model all of 
the features which have made 
the Hawk-eye a leader in pop- 
ularity are retained, and these 
features, together with the sev- 
eral new improvements, make it 
more perfectly adapted to the 
requirements of both experi- 
enced photographers and of 
those who only want to “push 
the spring” than any other, and 
consequently THE MOST 
DESIRABLE CAMERA 
TO BE OBTAINED. 

Glass Plates, Cut Films or 
Transparent Films in Rolls may 
be used in the Hawk-Eye or 
Kamaret. 


25 to 100 PICTURES taken without Reloading. 


Prices, $15.00 to $50.00. 
WE WILL DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES IF DESIRED. 


FRE OFFER 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CoO., Boston, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of the KAMARET and BLAIR’S Celebrated REVERSIBLE BACK CAMERAS, 
Branches: 918 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and 20S State Street, Chicago. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 


KAMARET photo. Gooas Everywhere. HAWK-EYE 


SIZE OF 
PICTURE, 4x 5 INCHES, 


AFRICA as seen by Thos. Stevens and the 
HAWK-EYE sent to any address FREE. 
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Split 


Nails 


Taken from a lame horse in Worcester, Mass. 


are the cause of untold harm to horses’ feet. If they do not pene- 
trate the tender part of the foot and seriously lame the horse at 
once, they will ruin the hoof by tearing the fibres and destroying 
the natural compactness on which the animal depends for sound- 
ness and the ability to perform the work which is required of him. 





Split Nails. 


Are made by cold-rolling, pressing or shear- 
ing blanks thus: 
This process sepa- | ret 
rates the fibres of the metal, and is directly op- 
posite to the principle of Hot-Forging as in the 
old-time hand-made nail. You can distinguish 
some of these bad nails by a slight ridge along 
the sides near the point, and many times you 
can pry the nailapart with your finger-nail thus: 


£ In some other 


nails this ridge 

does not appear, 
but the flaw is all the more dangerous because 
it is hidden, and when driven into the hard 
hoof it is certain to do some injury. 





Sound Nails. 


There is only one horseshoe nail that is 
sure not to split, sliver or break, namely, that 
which is Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed. 
The philosophy of iron is simple. In every case 
where strength and toughness is required, it 
has to be forged or hammered while the metal 
is at welding heat, in order to compress all the 
particles closely together. 

Nails forged from the end of a rod by hand at 
the anvil are now and always have been made in 
this manner: 

There is only 

one nail in the world that is Iot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed in precisely the same way as 
the hand-made nail. 





The Putnam Nail is the only Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed Horse Nail in the world. In its manu- 
facture the old hand process is imitated and followed. 


It is FORGED to a POINT from the end of the best Swedish Iron rods 
while ata WELDING HEAT, then polished by the WATER process, no 
ACIDS being used, and then it is HAMMER-POINTED. 


Forged from end of rod Hammer- Pointed. 


It is preposterous for a firm who make a nail by cold rolling and clipping 
blanks to claim to hot-forge a nail or to imitate the old hand process. Such 
a claim can only be made with a desire to imitate and to deceive the public. 

The Truth is in the Nail and it speaks more forci- 
bly than the misrepresentations of imitating rivals. 

See that Your Horse is shod with Putnam Nails, the 
only Hot-Forged, therefore the only safe nails to drive. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Sample free by mail. 


Large Colored Picture, no advertising on it, “The Fairy and the Thorn,” Free. Send 10c. for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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roL ADIES, 
MISSESano 
CHILDREN. 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which / 

~ givea graceful figure; perfect ’ 
support from shoulders, dis- 7, 
tributing clothing-strain and 7 
weight ; three garments in one, 7 
corset, waist, and cover; best / 
of materials. y 


\ GEO. FROST & CO., | 
31 Bedford St., Boston. y 


: | Tul ashionable Corset Substitute| 




















_/A MODERN HYCEIAN 
p Pamphlet-book, containing articles on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING, | 


Trot RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 


7 _ By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D.,7 

// Philadelphia, President National 

y,Woman’s Health Association of 

re 7, America; Oscar B. Moss, M. D.,7 
polding 7 »,Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jen- 
ye stock" hess-Miller, New York; and 


7 


other eminent writers, 


_y A HANDSOME BOOK, 


», with covers in water colors, 
» and beautifully illustrated 
4. with fine lithographic en-7 
» gravings of g 

, Z 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 
Sent by mail, postage7 


prepaid, on receipt of77 
Dy stamp. : y 


"GEO. FROST & CO. 
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Just look at the 
shoes you have 
on and then 
look at this 
shoe. 


CAUTION. This is on the bot- 
tom of our Boy’s Shoe. 


Have you ever had a pair of Shoes 
that you were perfectly satisfied with :— 
that were not too hard and stiff or too 
broad for their length and a misfit gen- 
erally—from being a smaller size of the 
same kind of Shoes that are made for 
men’s wear? 


How to get a Pair of these Shoes 


FREE. 


We want every Boy who 
reads THE YoutTu’s ComPANION 
to have a pair of these Shoes, 
and we have arranged a plan 

Wouldn’t it be a genuine delight 
for once, to own a regular built Boys’ 
Shoe :— made for Boys’ Wear, strong 
for Base Ball or Tramping and stylish 
to wear on Sunday. 


Heywood Boot & 


WORCESTER, 


These Shoes are made in three grades. 


by which you can secure one 
pair Free of charge. 

If you will write to us we 
will tell you all about this plan. 
It is very simple. 


Shoe Company 


MASS. 


Call on your Shoe Dealer for them 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. —Chapter V. 


The Wreck off Hatteras. 


her off shore. 
close by, but no life-boat could ’a’ lived in them 
| seas. 
the awful gray mist, and look like it was going to 
fall and bury us, we’d just throw ourselves flat 
and hold on to whatever was handy. 
day, during that storm, a man was swept over- 


“We did nothing in them three days but keep | 
There was a life-saving station 


When a great black wave would rise out of 


And every 


Tony, who was away somewhere on the coast | board.”’ 


of the Carolinas, wrote often to his mother, and 


sent her so much of his wages, that Mrs. Scaife | ror of it. 


wondered how he managed to clothe himself. 
Jack’s first care, after obtaining the promise of | 


| 
The Captain paused, as if overcome by the hor- 


Jack, with white lips and staring eyes, 


| was drinking in every word. 


“In all that time Tony Scaife never gave up. | 


his appointment, was to write to Tony. The time | Sometimes the men would stop working—for we | 
was short between February and May, when he | could keep the ship off shore as long as we had | 
was to present himself for examination at West | the mainsail, and the steering gear held out—and | damp forehead and sighed heavily. The three 


Point; for in due time the appointment 
came. 

One afternoon, about dusk, as Jack came 

into the house after his usual afternoon 
ride on Black Prince, he heard a strange 
voice in the library. He opened the door, 
and there, in the ruddy light of the fire on 
the broad old-fashioned hearth, were the 
old Colonel, sitting in his great chair, Mrs. 
Randolph, sitting opposite him, and the 
bluff, bearded Captain Staveley, standing 
between them. 

Jack recognized him instantly. 

“Why, Captain Staveley !"’ he cried, ad- 
vancing; ‘how is Tony—our Tony ?” 

There was a slight pause. Captain Stave- 
ley did not answer at once. Something 

cold and chilling fell upon Jack’s boyish 
heart. Why did Captain Staveley hesitate 
and look so pityingly at him ? 

“Tony was the bravest boy—the bravest 
boy —” 

The Captain stopped, with a huskiness 
in his voice. Jack had begun to turn pale. 

“But how is he now? What has become 
of him ?’’ he asked, becoming paler. 

“’Twas off Hatteras,’ said the Captain 
in the same voice, and then stopped. Mrs. 
Randolph got up and put her arm around 
Jack. There were tears in her eyes. 

‘Dear Jack,’’ she said, ‘“Tony died brave- 
ly—died like a man —”’ 

“That he did,’ broke in the Captain. 

But at the words of his mother Jack 
looked at her strangely, and turning deadly 
pale, dropped silently into a chair. 

Mrs. Randolph still kept her arm around 
him. In all her life she had never seen 
Jack show such emotion as this. 

“Tell him about it, Captain Staveley,” 
said the old Colonel, whose heart was 
touched by Jack’s silent agony of distress. 

“A braver death was never died.” 

‘Twas off Hatteras,’’ began the Captain 

again, “and ‘twas in the February gale. 
You don’t know what a gale is off that 
coast? Well, I hope you'll never know. 
We had been in it for three days, and Tony 
had done the work of two able seamen. 
We had twelve men on board when the 
storm came, but when we launched the 
last boat, as I'll tell you about by and by, 
we only had seven souls left. 

“The storm was a-ragin’ Sunday night, 
and such a storm I never saw. Rain, 
snow, hail, sleet; the men’s hands and feet 
were frosted and their ears frozen, and two of | 
‘em died of exposure before Wednesday night. 
The rigging was coated with ice an inch thick. 
However, it didn’t make any difference by Mon- 
day night, because the foremast and the mizzen- 
mast was both gone, and all the canvas had been 
blown out of the bolt-ropes. The mainsail was a 
new one—but after twenty-four hours of that 
Storm, there was nothing left but some rags flap- 
ping about. 

“The vessel—she was named for my wife, the 
Mary Staveley—was a stanch craft, and although 
we rolled in the trough of the sea for more than 
sixty hours, she didn’t spring a leak until just 
toward the last. 

‘We could hear the fog-bell all the time nearly, 
and it makes a seafaring man’s heart sink when 
he hears that bell a-clanging and a-clanging 
through the icy fog and darkness, and he can’t 
fet away from the sound of it. 





“Sometimes we could see the revolving light at | went by the board, and then we lost the rudder. | boat. 





papers and my wife's picture, and when I came | 


up, the men was making ready to launch the 
boat—the smallest one. 

“We had three boats, but two of ‘em got stove 
long before that. Just as I got on deck I felt a 
grinding, and heard a scraping noise, and the 
vessel, that had been dashing along like a wild 
horse, stopped and shivered. 

“That there shiver makes a seafaring man 
shiver, too. One of the men ran below, and 
found the water was pouring in. He came up 
with his face as white as a sheet, and said, ‘Cap’n, 
the ship’s bottom is going already, sir—gone!’”’ 

The Captain stopped for a moment in his re- 
cital, and taking out his handkerchief, wiped his 


“Look out for the Rope!” 


say they would give it up and die—for they hadn't 
had sleep, you know, and bevond a certain point 
most men’s courage gives out. 

“But Tony’s didn't. He said to me once, 
‘Cap’n, if you’re saved and I’m not, give my 
love to my mother—and Jack Randolph.’ ”’ 

At this a sob burst from Jack—the first sound 
he had uttered. 

“IT had taken a sort of fancy to the boy. He 
was an honest, straightforward fellow, and anx- 
ious to learn, and he seemed to have something on 
his mind—he wasn’t light-hearted like most young 
fellows who are earning good wages and getting | 
along finely. Lasked him once or twice, but he 
wouldn’t tell me, so I let him alone afterwards. 

“But in that storm I saw that Tony had the | 
true grit. His hands was bleeding and he wasn’t 
a strong fellow for his age, but he did a man’s | 
work. | 

“At last on Wednesday night the mainmast | 


Hatteras Inlet, but most of the time we could | We were driving head on the shore; and once on | 
hardly tell day from night, it was so thick with | them Hatteras sands, with the waves beatin’ over | fearfully, and her cabin windows on that side 
Snow and fog, and the wind screaming like all the | her, the vessel would go to pieces in fifteen min-| were under water. I called out to Tony, ‘Look 


fiends let loose. 


utes. Well, I went down below and got some 


listeners hung upon his words; the Colonel lean- 
ing forward, his chin on the ivory head of his old- 
fashioned stick, and Jack gazing before him with 
asort of pallid horror in his face. The Captain 
after a while continued : 

‘“‘When I see that cockle-shel! of a boat, and 


| them six men beside myself, I cried out aloud, 


‘Lord, have 
‘Amen!’ 

“We got her over the side—'’twas a miracle, 
sure—and we rigged some sort of a line, and 
five of the men got in her—and she was full 
then, and the gunwale precious near the water. 
But for that matter she was dashed about so that 
she seemed all under water to me. 

“TI told Tony to go next—we went hand-over- 
hand down the line—but he wouldn’t. He was 
buckling a buoy around himself. I had one on 
already, and he pushed me to the side. 

“IT went over, and the men dragged me into the 


mercy on us!’ and Tony said 


“By that time the vessel had listed to one side | 


out for the rope!’ *’ 





The Captain’s voice rose in a shout. He was 
unconsciously acting over the awful scene. 

“And Tony—cast off the rope !”’ 

The Captain paused again. With a tone of an- 
guish in his voice, he said: 

“T should have scrambled out of the boat if I 
could. I called out like a crazy man, ‘What did 
you do that for? Jump overboard!’ for he had 
the life-buoy on. And he shouted back,—I can 
hear his voice now over the wind and the waves,— 
‘I thought you said, ‘‘Let go the rope,’’ and there’s 
so many in the boat!" "’ 

The Colonel raised his hand and wiped away 
some tears. Mrs. Randolph covered her face, 
and Jack uttered a groan. The Captain kept on, 
in a trembling voice: 

*“You see, the boat was so full, and he 
thought I meant him to take his chances 
with nothing but that there buoy. That’s 
why he threw the rope off. But God 
knows I never said it. 

‘And that was the last I saw of Tony. 
I don't know how it was that miserable 
little cockle-shell lived through that sea, 
but some way it did, and then the life- 
savers got out to us with a good strong 
life-hoat, and I saw the ship go off the sand 
with a plunge head-foremost into deeper 
water—and Tony went down with her.” 

“Does his mother know?"’ presentiy 
asked Mrs. Randolph, weeping. 

“I’m a-going to tell her now,’’ answer- 
ed the Captain, ‘‘and maybe she'll want a 
woman with her—poor soul.” 

“T will go,”’ said Mrs. Randolph, rising. 

In a little while Mrs. Randolph and the 
burly, kind-hearted Captain set off in the 
dusk for the widow’s cottage at Lone Point. 
Jack remained, still, silentand almost dazed 
by the blow that had fallen upon him. 

Within an hour came a message from 
Lone Point—the widow wanted to see Jack. 

Jack started out on a run for the lonely 
little house, a mile off. He arrived, pale 
and breathless. The widow was sitting up 
before the fire, with Mrs. Randolph on one 
side of her, and the Captain on the other. 

“T believe you and I are the two that 
Tony loved best in the world,’’ she said, as 
Jack clasped her hand. Even at the mo- 
ment of her keenest agony she was still 
patient, still calm. It was from her that 
Tony got some of his patience and courage. 

All night long Mrs. Randolph and Jack 
stayed with the poor mother. At daylight 
Jack went home and threw himself on his 
bed in his own room and slept heavily. 
When he woke there was a weight upon 
his heart. He would never see Tony again. 

As the days went by after that, Mrs. 
Randolph spent much of her time with 
Mrs. Scaife. But the poor know how to 
bear their sorrows, and in a little time, 
grieve as she might, Tony's mother was 
pursuing her humble life as she had done 
before Tony went away. 

Everything remained in the cottage just 
the same. ‘*Because it’s possible—it might 
happen so once in a hundred years,’’ she 
said, piteously, “that Tony might have 
been saved after all.’’ 

Jack could not even cherish this faint 

hope. He mourned for his friend as dead. 

Mrs. Randolph was glad that the change to 
West Point was impending, since Jack took 
Tony’s loss so much to heart; and at last,”in 
May, the day came when he had to say good-by 
to Marrowbone, and to all his early life. 

His last visit was to Lone Point. He walked 
all over the sandy stretch of ground, and went in 
the cottage under the three melancholy pines. 
There was the widow, quiet, patient as ever. 
Jack left her and walked back to Marrowbone, 
with a heavy heart. 

“I didn’t think I could love any fellow as wel! 
as I loved Tony,”’ he said to himself. 

His mother met him at the door with a bright 
face. 

“Jack,’’ she said, ‘there is something to give 
you joy. You know Edgar Mount’s money ?” 

“Yes,’’ said Jack, flushing with anger at the 
recollection. 

‘Well, just now, as Mam Betsy was pulling the 
mattress off the bed in the blue room, where Ed- 
gar slept, she came across a roll of something. It 
had fallen down, and had been caught between 
the mattress and the bedstead itself.- It was 
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Edgar's money ; and there it has stayed, although 
the hed has been made a dozen times since. So 
Tony was honest after all.”’ 

“I knew it just as well before this as now; but 
all the same, I thank God!” answered Jack. 

The Colonel knew of the discovery, and there 
was a sort of mournful rejoicing among the three 
people who had believed in Tony’s honesty. 

“] shall send the money to Edgar,”’ said Mrs. 
Randolph, ‘and I shall write and tell him about 
Tony. I wonder if Edgar could do anything as 
heroic as the way that Tony died ?”’ 

“I think,’ remarked Colonel Randolph, in his 
grave way, “there was as much heroism in the 
way Tony lived, as the way he died. He worked 
like a slave, and did without everything to buy 
his mother that poor home.” 

The morning of Jack’s departure came. Both 
the Colonel and Mrs. Randolph restrained their 
feelings. It would be time enough to grieve for 
Jack after he was gone. 

Uncle Josh and Mam Betsy made characteristic 
farewells. Mam Betsy held Jack in her arms and 
charged him solemnly : : 

‘Read yo’ Bible, honey, use plenty o’ soap an’ 
water, an’ go on yo’ blood. An’ ef any dem im- 
pidint boys at Wes’ P’int is sassy ter you, jes’ tell 
‘em yo’ gran’par is Cun'l John Marmyduke Ran- 
dolph, an’ yo’ gran’mar was a Berkeley, an’ yo’ 
gret-gran’mar a Tyler, an’ you b’longs to de 
quality, an’ I lay dey let you ‘lone arter dat!” 

“An’ give my respec’s to de commandant,” 
loftily announced Uncle Josh. ‘I recommembers 
him when he warn’ nuttin’ but a little second 
lieutenant, wid a chicken downy muffstach on he 


| 
| me as soon’s I can. 


lip, an’ me an’ ole marse wus orficers an’ gent- | 


mun; an’ ef you wants to know nuttin’ “bout 
inilitary life, jes’ write an’ ax Unc’ Josh, honey ; 
he kin tole you all ’bout it!” 

So Jack started off for his new life. 

The third day after leaving home he found 





himself walking across the noble plateau of West 
Point, on his way to report to the adjutant. 

The first person he ran across was 
Mount. 

‘*Why, how are you, old fellow ?’ 
cordial greeting. 
The memory of Edgar’s conduct to Tony 
rankled. 

“And by the way,’ 


Edgar 


Jack returned it rather coolly. 
still 


at sea afterward, eh ?’’ 


Jack stood still and gazed at Edgar with speech- | realized it, Mrs. Darrow 


less indignation. 
walked away. 


Then he turned abruptly and 
So did Edgar, whistling. 

Mo.uLy ELLior SEAWELL. 
(To be continued.) 
> oa - 


For the Companion. 


MRS. DARROW’S POORHOUSE. 


Mrs. Darrow, who was sometimes disrespect- | chuckle, as she thought of 
fully called ‘‘old Bets,” hurried through the gate | the chagrin that would fill 
that led into her small yard, and unlocked her | Mrs. Johnson’s heart when 


door with unusual energy. 
She untied her rusty black bonnet, carefully 


No suffering or destitution could be great | 
enough to enlist her sympathy. She worried 
the dealers from whom she bought her scanty 
supplies by her ‘‘tastings,’’ which often amounted 
to nearly as much as her purchases; and by her | 
haggling, penurious ways and fault-finding. 

On the morning of which I write, Mrs. Dar- | 
row’s face wore an air of triumph. Her eyes 
shone eagerly, and her thin lips were as near a 
smile as it was possible for them to be, after the 
long years in which smiling had become a lost art 
to them. As she hastily buttoned her wrapper, 
she muttered to herself: 

“I'll settle the matter right now, I guess. I'll 
go over and drag it away before they know what 
I’m up to, and I'll get. some tramp to cut it up for 
I'll give him the soup-bone 
in the cupboard, and that corn-bread, since it’s 
so hard and dry | can’t eat it. It seems likea 
shame to give that bone to a lazy, good-for-noth- 
ing tramp, but I'm afraid I'll have to. Well, 
there’s one comfort about it—that pole’ll make 
stove-wood enough to last me at least three weeks, 
and not cost me a cent, either.” 

At this point in her soliloquy she tied a faded 
gingham sunbonnet upon her head and walked 
out of her house, the air of triumphant satisfac- 
tion merging into defiance. She crossed the street 
and approached the house of her neighbor and 
one-time friend, Mrs. Rebecca Johnson. 

Directly in front of Mrs. Johnson’s small house 
a disused telephone-pole was lying. It had been 
blown down and broken by a severe storm several 
weeks before, and Mrs. Darrow had looked upon 
it with covetous eyes ever since. 

Morning, noon and night she thought of the 
pile of stove-wood into which it might be con- 
verted, until it seemed as if she could never 








| really rest again unless she possessed it. 





| 


remarked Edgar, airily, | sure. Good morning, mad- 
‘the fisherman was honest after all—and was lost | am!” 


} 
| 


| 


. . | 
brushed away some imaginary dust, opened a 


closet door, took out an old-fashioned bandbox 
and deposited the bonnet in it. 

Then she folded her thin woollen shawl neatly, 
put it in its proper corner of the upper bureau 
drawer, and then replaced her well-worn alpaca 
dress with a dingy calico wrapper. 

She was tall and thin, with a hard-set face 
creased by innumerable wrinkles, that made her 
appear much older than she really was. 
abundant dark hair, thickly streaked with gray, 
was pulled back tightly from her forehead, and 
held in an unbecoming knot by an old ‘tusk 
comb’’ that had been her mother’s. 

There was not a soft line in Mrs. Darrow’s 
whole contour, and she seemed the embodiment 
of angles and unyielding hardness. 

She was a widow, now. Four years before 
poor old Job Darrow had meekly and not unwill- 
ingly given up the ghost. In spite of the vears 
that had elapsed since then, people still talked of 
the hard time he had endured in his unhappy and 
unlovely home, where only the barest necessities 
were doled out to him, though he was a skilled, 
sober mechanic, and earned good wages. His 
wife had persisted in putting the greater part of 
his earnings in the savings-bank, lest he and she 
should come to the poorhouse. 

She had nursed this fear of ending her days in 
te poorhouse, until it had become a mania with 
her; and after her husband's death had given 
herself up wholly to the notion. 


Her 


| 


This morning her grasping spirit had urged her 
to go to the manager of the telephone exchange 
and ask permission to use the pole. 

To do her justice, it had cost her a hard struggle | 
to go. She was so grudging herself that she felt 
sure he would refuse and perhaps insult her; but | 
in spite of this fear, she at last plucked up cour- | 
age to go. | 

“Mr. Ingram, one of them telephone-poles 
has fell down in our street—broke in that big 
storm, vou know. "Taint any account, and it’s 
dreadfully in the way; do you care if I hire a 
man to move it?’’ she asked, nervously. 

Mr. Ingram looked up somewhat absently. | 
He was very busy at the moment, and a good 
deal worried over the complaints uf poor tele- 
phone service, with which he had been besieged 
since the night of the storm. | 

He looked at Mrs. Darrow, her shabby but | 
clean dress, her thin, restless hands, her many | 
wrinkles, and the sight touched his heart. 

“Oh! you mean another one of those broken | 
poles, do you? In your way, is it? Certainly, 
madam, you can have it removed if you choose. | 





got through repairing dam- 
ages. I shall be glad to 
have it disposed of, I’m 


And so, before she fairly 


had been bowed out of the 
office. 

Her conscience did not 
upbraid her for having 
given him to understand 
that the pole was in her 
way, when it was really in 
front of her neighbor's 
house across the street. 
She even indulged in a sly 


the pole was taken away. 
What mattered it if her 
neighbor really needed the 
pole for stove-wood? She 
was not responsible for 
Becky Johnson’s poverty. 
So, reasoning with herself, 
with cautious steps she ap- 
proached the coveted pole 
and attempted to lift one 


| end of it. 


But she had either overrated her strength or | 
underrated the weight of the pole. She could 
hardly stir the heavy piece of wood. | 

In the midst of her efforts Mrs. Johnson hap- 
pened to glance out of the window, and saw Mrs. | 
Darrow trying, as she supposed, to steal the tele- | 
phone-pole in broad daylight. 

Now the very next morning after the storm, as | 
Mr. Ingram passed her house inspecting damages, 
Mrs. Johnson had asked him to give her the pole, 
and he had cheerfully given it to her; but he had 
forgotten all about it a moment afterward—a fact | 
which Mrs. Johnson did not know, of course. 

Accordingly, when she saw Mrs. Darrow vainly | 
trying to drag the pole away, her wrath arose at | 
once. 

‘*Kate, Kate!"’ she called to her stout daughter, 
‘come here quick! There’s Betsy Darrow going 
to drag off our telephone-pole, and I'd just hired 
a man to come and cut it up to-morrow! 
out and take it away from her! 
my rheumatiz, I'd go myself, and give her a 
piece of my mind, too. Hurry up, can’t you?” 
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Kate hastily wiped the dishwater from her 
hands, ran out of the house, and began to reproach 
Mrs. Darrow. 

**What are you coming here and trying to take 
away our telephone-pole for ?’’ she said, excitedly. 

‘**’Taint your telephone-pole! Mr. Ingram gave 
it to me,"’ retorted Mrs. Darrow. 

“Well, of all the—the—whoppers, that beats 
‘em,”’ said Kate. ‘‘Ma! ma! here’s Mrs. Dar- 
row saying Mr. Ingram give her the pole, when 





She uttered a sharp cry, and sank down so sick 
and faint that she could scarcely hold up her 
head. 

“T reckon you're tickled nearly to death, Becky 
Johnson, sence you see me sitting here like a rat 
in a trap, crippled for life very likely, all for try- 
ing to get what rightfully belonged tome. But if 
you think I’m going to holler and faint and cut 
up as some women would, you're much mistaken,”’ 
she said, defiantly. 

The next moment she had dropped over in a 
dead swoon. 

By this time Kate had come to her assistance. 

“Oh, ma! she looks as if she’s dead! Call to 
Mr. Sanders to come quick! He’s digging a cis- 
tern in Walter’s back yard. I'm afraid to fool 
with the pole any more; I might hurt her worse 
than ever.” 

With great excitement and feelings of pity, not 
unmixed with the thought that Mrs. Darrow was 
receiving her just deserts, Mrs. Johnson obeyed. 

Mr. Sanders came, and in a few minutes the un- 
conscious woman was laid on Mrs. Johnson's 
best bed. 

*’Taint worth while to carry her home. 
There’s nobody there to take care of her, and 
she'll need lots of taking care of before she’s 
through with this, I reckon,”’ said Mrs. Johnson, 
her warm heart beginning to swell with sympa- 
thy, as she looked at the white face that had been 
so dear to her in her girlhood. 

Then followed days and weeks of suffering; 
days in which Mrs. Darrow was a helpless, irrita- 
ble burden, bemoaning her fate that a surgeon 
had been called, ang that the time had at last 
come when she was going straight to the poor- 
house. 

Kate was her patient, tender nurse, bearing si- 


we can prove he give it to us!"’ she screamed out | lently all her fault-finding and penuriousness. 


to her mother. 

At this apparent falsehood on Mrs. Darrow’s 
part, Mrs. Johnson's indignation overcame her 
fear of physical pain, and she hobbled to the 
door in response to her daughter’s call. 

“Betsy Darrow, you know’s well as you're a 
living woman, that Mr. Ingram never give that 
pole to you in his born days. He give it to me, 
and don’t let me see you touching it, much less 
trying to haul it away,’’ she called out, angrily. 

“You go set down again, Becky Johnson. I| 
reckon I know what I’m a-doing. This pole be- 


longs to me, and you and Kate and all your kin | 


aint going to keep me from taking it.”’ 

“Well! if that don’t beat all! 1 guess we'll 
see whether you take that pole or not. Kate, set 
down on it!’’ commanded Mrs. Johnson. 

Kate sat down on the pole, laughing derisively 
as Mrs. Darrow strained and tugged till her natu- 
rally pale face became purple in hue. 

‘“‘Keep on a-setting, Kate!’’ urged Mrs. John- 
son; and Kate obeyed, till from sheer exhaustion 
Mrs. Darrow gave up the unequal contest. 

‘Kate Johnson, if you don’t get up off that 


was Edgar’s |I should have had it done myself, as soon as 1) there pole, I’ll have you arrested, sure’s you’re 





alive!’ she threatened. 


But Kate only laughed 
the more, and settled her hundred and fifty 
pounds more firmly on the disputed pole. 


‘IT don’t think any policeman is going to meddle | 


with me for setting on my own ma’s property,” 
she said, spiritedly. 

**°Taint your ma’s property! 
mine, and you'd better get up this minute, before 
I drag you along of the pole into my yard,” said 
Mrs. Darrow, as she gasped for breath. 

Finding that threats were futile, she seized the 
long, slender upper section of the pole and began 
to drag it across the street. 

Seeing this, Kate sprang up and pulled the pole 
from her enemy with such force that she fell in a 


| heap under the pole, on the ground. 


Mrs. Darrow felt that her opportunity had 
come ; so, while Kate struggled to arise, she seized 
the large end of the pole, and in one mighty 


Run | effort succeeded in lifting it from the ground. 
If it wa’n’t for! 


But her strength was not sufficient to bear the 
weight, and the pole fell upon her feet with such 
| force as to crush them both very badly. 


I tell you it’s | 


But Mrs. Johnson’s spirits boiled hotly within 
| her, until at last her indignation reached a climax. 
| ‘See here, now, Betsy Darrow, I've took just 
j all I’m going to from you! I look at you and 

wonder sometimes if this can be the sweet-tem- 
| pered, merry, free-hearted girl I used to love 
| more’n I loved myself. If you'd ’a’ died before 
| you grew into a cross, stingy, mean woman, no 
| more like that sweet girl was than a wild rose is 
| like a cuckle-bur, you would have been fit to meet 
your good old mother, and we could all have 

loved Bessie’s memory. 

“Do you remember how we used to call you 
Bessie, then, instead of ‘old Bets,’ and how you 

| put your arm around me as we stood in your 
pretty room in the old farm-house the day you was 
married, and said you’d never quit loving me as 
long’s you lived? 

‘‘And you talked of the good you was going to 
do for others; of church work and Sunday 
school, and such like. Yet here you lie, with 

| your life as bare and ugly as a wore-out field. 

No, it doesn’t even amount to ’s much ’s that, be- 
| cause the old field would warm up when God’s 

sun shined on it, and the birds might light on it, 

and the posies come up 


and cover its worthless 
blotches. But you, Betsy 
Darrow, what. is there 


warm or sweet or of use to 
others about you ?” 

Here Mrs. Johnson 
paused as if to give the sick 
woman a chance to defend 
herself, but as no reply 
came, she began again. 

“The Lord has been good 
enough to give you plenty 
of money, and you've been 
piling it up in the savin’s- 
bank for years, to keep 
from going to the poor- 
house, and after all you've 
got there! 

“Yes, this is a kind of 
a poorhouse you're in now, 
but Kate and I are happy 
in it—or we would be if it 
wasn’t for your grumbling. 

“And you're in a power- 
ful poorhouse when you're 
at home, a real mean poor 
house, too, where there aint 
even comf’table victuals, 
nor fires, nor anything else 
worth living for. 

“TI "low you can't find a poorhouse worse than 
you're own; the law wouldn't permit it. So the 
| time has come for you to spend some of the mone} 
you've been a-hoarding. I can’t buy the delicate, 
nourishin’ food you need, though you’re welcome 
as the air you breathe to the best I’ve got, if it 
was only fitting. 

“So you’ve got to open your heart and your 
pocket-book, and buy jellies and soups and fruits 
and oysters, and wood enough to keep roaring 
hot fires, ‘cause that telephone-pole is burned u), 
and I haven't money to buy more. And if 
you're afraid Kate and me will get some of the 
benefit, you can be carried over home. But 
whether you go or stay, you’ve got to buy the 
things vou need!” 

Mrs. Johnson said this with such firmness ana 
so much with the air of loving authority that she 
had used to her friend in the old long ago, that 
Mrs. Darrow felt a queer upheaval within her 
heart, and a sudden rush of sweet memories of 
the dear, clad, innocent days of her girlhood. 

“You're pretty hard on me, Rebecca, but | 
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guess I deserve it. I never thought before whata 
regular poorhouse | was a-living in all the time, 
while I was saving and pinching to keep from go- 
ing to one. 

‘«And—and Rebecca,”’’ she said, pausing ten- 
derly over the name by which she used to call 
her friend, ‘“‘do you think if I begun clean over 
again and tried to live as a woman ought, that 
God could forgive me and love me again ?”’ 

Unmindful of her rheumatic limbs, Rebecca 
dropped upon her knees by her guest's bedside, 
and with a great sob put her arms around the 
lean, long neck. c 

“Oh! I know He would, Bessie—He’ll make 
vou all over again, if you'll only let Him.” 

She kissed the wrinkled face, as the old-time 
love that so long had slumbered burst into life 
again. 

“Seem’s like you've been gone all these years, 
and just come back, dear Bessie,’’ she whispered. 

“I feel 's if I had been having a long, miserable 
nightmare, and 's if you just come and waked me. 
Rebecca, you don’t want to send me home now, 
do you? Isha’n’t be so cross to Kate after this. 
Somehow it made me feel bitter and jealous to see 
how much you loved each other, and how happy 
you was, even if you was poor. And I was mean 
enough to think you was glad I got hurt with the 
telephone-pole. ” 

“O Bessie! how could you ?” interrupted Mrs. 
Johnson. 

«But I was though, and I wished I'd never seen 
the old pole; and now here I am thanking the 
Lord for letting it smash me into your house. 
My mother used to say: 

God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform. 

‘He used that blessed old telephone-pole to 
change my heart and bring me back into His fold. 

*O Rebecca! how glad I am!”’ 

Lacra J. RirrtENHOUSE. 
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MEN’S LIVES. 


Men’s lives like oceans change 
In shifting tides and ebb from either shore, 
Till the strong planet draws them on once more. 


—E. C. Stedman. 


a —_~+>— —_ 
For the Companion. 


ATTACHING TARLIBERRY. 


Up at eight o'clock, breakfast at quarter-past, 
to the office at half-past, work all the forenoon, 
luncheon at one, back at the office at two, work 
all the afternoon, home at quarter to six, study 
all the evening, bed at ten. 
again to-morrow. 

And all over again the next day, for this was 
the way Henry Manson passed every week-day 
in the year, excepting the fortnight’s vacation | 


which he took whenever nobody else cared to | 
take his, so that it either came so early as to 
resemble a dinner which stops short at soup, or 
so late that it seemed like getting into church just 
in time to hear the benediction. 

Henry was junior clerk for Pettigrew, Pitts, 
Pepper & Co., wholesale grocers, who occupied a 
dark, coffee-scented, granite warehouse in a dark, 
coffee-scented, granite street, where the roadway 
roared with enormous trucks, and the sidewalk 
rattled and banged beneath contrary currents of 
hoxes, barrels and puncheons in a continual state 
of violent transmission from cart to store or from 
store to cart. 

Inside were more boxes, barrels and puncheons 
piled as high as the ceiling all over the broad 
floor. In one corner was the office, and in one 
corner of that was a desk at which Henry was 
almost always to be found, writing away at bills 
ind invoices, from morning till night. 

It was weary, monotonous work in itself, and 
worse, promised no future. Henry might con- 
tinue to write at that desk for years, and then be 
no further advanced than now; for in the great 
city were hundreds and thousands of young men 
anxious for employment, who could do his task 
as well as he could, and he had never had any 
opportunity to show himself capable of better 
things. 

Notwithstanding, he drudged faithfully on 
every day, in the hope that his chance would yet 
come, and toiled every evening over books which 
would fit him to take advantage of it whenever it 
might be offered. 

The chance came, as chances generally do, quite 
unexpectedly, and in a way totally different from 
any Henry had ever imagined. 

It had been a hard day in the office. Two of 
the clerks were absent, and two more were out on 
special work, throwing so much more labor on 
the rest; while the bookkeeper, who thought it 
(lue to the dignity of his position never to be in a 
good humor, was in an uncommonly bad one, 
even for him, and everybody seemed overworked, 
irritable and discontented. 

Henry felt particularly despondent, for he was 
behindhand with his own duties, and having 
made several blunders in performing the unfa- 
miliar tasks of the absentees, had been severely 
scolded by the bookkeeper. 

“It's no use,’’ thought Henry. “I might as 
well sive up and try an easier business like coal- 
heaving, ora better-paid one like car-driving, or 
a lore dignified one such as canvassing or dis- 
tributing samples of soap.” | 

Che poor fellow, who was half-tired out and | 





And begin all over | 





wholly discouraged, attempted a smile at his own | spare money, sure enough. And it means, too, | peared to be forming some plan, to judge from 


sarcasms, but abandoned the effort before he had 
fairly begun. 

**Manson !”’ 
that moment. 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Mr. Pepper wants you,’’ continued Brierley, 
surlily. ‘*He’s in his private room. Come, don't 
keep him waiting!” 

Henry went out, greatly wondering what could 
be the matter. Neither Mr. Pepper nor any other 
member of the firm had much intercourse with 
the subordinate clerks, and a summons to the 
private room was exceptional. 

‘*Probably I’m to be discharged,’ 
to himself. 

He tapped lightly the door of the little inner 
room and then entered, with a great effort to look 
unembarrassed and as if it were a perfectly com- 
mon thing for him to be there. 

Mr. Pepper, a stout, dark man with glittering 


called Brierley, the bookkeeper, at 
“This way!" 


said Henry 


black eyes and speech so concise that all his re- | 


that Mr. Pepper thinks I'd have trouble. Very 

likely he knew that the other houses would have 

the same information he had.” 

Clearly, the first thing to do was to tind out all 

about Damascus Centre, and the conductor was 
}evidently the man to ask. Henry found that 

Tarliberry’s store was four miles from the Centre 

station at a place called Mosher’s Mills, and that 

there was no regular means of conveyance be- 
| tween the two villages. 
| * You'll be lucky if you find a team. Damascus 
| Centre's a little bit of a village, and why we stop 
there I never could see. Sometimes you can get 
| & man to drive you over to the Mills, and some- 
| times you can’t—more can’t than can, generally 
| speaking.”” 

‘But what shall I do if there isn’t a team ?” 

| “Walk, I suppose,”’ replied the conductor, in- 
| differently. ‘*You’lk have companions in misery, 
anyway. There are two men in the smoker 
who've been asking me the same question. ‘The 


the very earnest tones of their repressed voices. 

“Aint, eh?’’ continued Cummings, slyly. 
‘*Then ye expec’ to find one at th’ Mills ?”” 

‘““Why, ves. Isn't there one there ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, there’s one, only —’’ 

At this moment Henry caught one or two 
words of the talk going on within—enough to 
understand what the enemy were plotting. 

“Very well,’’ he said to himself. “If that's 
their idea, why, I must beat them at their own 


| game.” 


The making of this decision prevented him 
from noticing the queer expression upon Elmer 
Cummings’s hard features, which would other- 
wise have led him to draw that astute person out 
a little. 

“Do you own this carryall?’? asked Henry, 
hastily. 

‘“Sartin.” 

“What will you take for it?” 

Cummings looked surprised at first, then medi- 


marks seemed intended for ten-word telegrams, | three of you might keep one another company— | tative, then cunning. 


turned around in his swivel chair to face the 
junior clerk. 

“Saw you studying a commercial law treatise,” 
said he, without the slightest preface. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Henry, puzzled at this 
peculiar beginning of the interview. ‘But not in 
office hours.” 

‘Been through it?” 

‘sYes, sir.”” 

**Understand it ?”’ 

“Fairly well, sir.”’ 

“Know about attachment process 

“I think I do.” 

“Good. You're the only man in office who 
does, then. Brierley doesn’t—just asked him. 
Well! I want you to go to Damascus Centre. 
Right now. Train starts in twenty-seven minutes. 
Have to look alive.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Henry, who, completely taken 
aback by the suddenness of this extraordinary 
comission, was all at sea as to what he might be 
expected to do. 

He soon learned. Mr. Pepper, using about one- 
third the number of words any other man would 
have required for the same purpose, explained 
that Jonas Tarliberry, who kept a general store 
at Damascus Centre, and who owed the firm a 
considerable amount of goods bought on credit, 
was on the point of failure. 

Now, since Tarliberry’s stock was but just suf- 
ficient to satisfy his indebtedness to Pettigrew, 
Pitts, Pepper & Co., and certain other houses 
were also his creditors, it was necessary to use all 


Pon 


| despatch in order to puta first attachment upon 


his goods. None of the firm chanced to be able 
to go; and time being wanting to procure an 
attorney’s services, the first available man must 
be sent. 

**You're the one,”’ snapped Mr. Pepper. ‘*Know 
what todo? Yes? Then doit! Here's a signed 
blank writ—fill it up yourself. Don’t let anybody 
get ahead of you. Don’t spare money. Here's 
some. Now, off you go!” 

Henry found himself half-way to the railroad 
station before he fairly came to a clear under- 
standing of what had happened, and of the swift 
change in his situation brought about within the 
past few minutes. 

“This is my chance, and I’m going to improve 
<7” 

So, in high spirits he dashed into the station 
and up to the ticket window. 
already there. 

“One to Damascus Centre,” said the first. 

«One to Damascus Centre,’’ echoed the second. 

‘Hallo!’ thought Henry, surprised. ‘Travel 
up there seems lively to-day.” 

His turn coming, he stepped to the window, 
saying, ‘‘One to Damascus Centre, please.” 

The two men turned around on hearing this 


request, and appearing to recognize him, ex- | 


changed a glance. Henry at once understood that 
his errand would not be accomplished without 
opposition, for he, too, had recognized them. 

One was Browning, of Mace, Nutt & Co., the 


other Cutter, of Nash & Cutter, both rival grocery | 


houses, and beyond doubt, likewise creditors of 
Jonas Tarliberry. They were certainly bound 
upon the same mission as he. 


Browning and Cutter did not speak, but hurried 


away to the train. They went into the smoker, 
while Henry, entering another car, sat down to 
think what he should do. 

“Those two seemed to have joined forces,” 
mused he. ‘Of course, then, their claims are not 
so large but that there will be enough to satisfy 
both, and they mean to help each other. 
both will unite to fight me, for if I get in my 
demand first there will be nothing left for either 
of them. Well, we'll see!” 

With a stylographic pen he proceeded to fill in 


the blank writ Mr. Pepper had given him, which | 
was already signed by the judge, as is sometimes | 


done. The amount of the claim was nearly six 
thousand dollars, and Henry knew that if he 
saved such a sum to the firm his future fortune 
would be bright, while the failure to secure it 
would forever end all his hopes of advancement. 

‘‘But I won't fail,”’ he declared. ‘I'll get there 
first if anybody gets there at all.” 

He examined the roll of bank-bills which had 
been given him, to ascertain what his resources 
might be. To his astonishment he found that he 
had two hundred dollars. 

“Gracious !"’ ejaculated he. 


Two men were | 


And | 


“I’m really not to | 


if you happen to faney it.” 

The conductor walked off winking. The ‘two 
men in the smoker’ had mamfestly given him 
some idea of the situation of affairs. 

Henry sat through the rest of the journey in 
an unpleasantly nervous frame of mind, longing 
to do something, and yet it was quite obvious 
that he could at present only wait to see what 
might turn up. 

If his rivals obtained the only conveyance, | 
what was to become of him? And if there were 
| no conveyance at all, what then ? 
| It seemed to him that he would gladly sacrifice 
|a year’s salary for the monopoly of any sort of 

vehicle which would get him to Mosher’s Mills 
half an hour ahead of that pair in the smoker. 
His first work at the Mills would be to find a 
constable to serve the attachment, and this might 
take more time than he could spare. 

Before long the engine whistled, and a look at 

his watch told him that this must be Damascus 
| Centre. He rushed out of the car, and standing 
|on the lowermost step, made ready to swing off 
the moment he could safely do so. 

Yet, quick and prompt as Henry was, he forgot | 
the very simple, self-evident fact that the first car | 
of a train reaches the station before the last car | 

| does. 

| When he sprang upon the little platform at 
Damascus Centre he saw Browning and Cutter 
running across the upper end, and tumbling into | 
a dilapidated old carryall which he instantly per- 
ceived to be the only carriage anywhere in sight. 
He darted toward it, shouting to the driver to 
wait for him. 

“Goon! Goon!” cried Browning. | 

“Don't stop!’ screamed Cutter. | 

“I'll jes’ hol’ up a minute and see wut he! 
wants,”’ answered the driver. coolly. “‘F I kin 
git ’nuther pass’njer, why, I'm a-goin’ t’ take | 
him.”” 

‘Never mind. Here’s five dollars apiece for | 
these two empty seats inside here. Now, remem- 

| ber, they’re ours,’’ exclaimed Browning. ‘No | 
| room here, young man,” continued he, laughing, 
|as Henry ranup. ‘We've a fancy for seclusion 
| and extra seats.” 

Henry was very angry. ‘Of all the mean, con- 

| temptible tricks —’’ he broke out. 

“Don’t get excited, my lad!"’ sneered Cutter, 
lighting a cigar. ‘Haven't vou ever learned that 
all’s fair in war and the grocery trade ?” 

“And that yours isn't the first unfortunate 
attachment ?”’ added Browning, chuckling. 

Henry had already turned away from them, 
resolved to act instead of talking. Showing a 
five-dollar bill to the driver, he said: 

“If this is the price of seats in this thing, I 
don’t object. There’s room in front with you, 
isn’t there ?”’ 

‘In course !’’ answered the man, beaming with 
joy and seizing the money. ‘Up with ye, son- 





” 


| ny !”’ 
| Here!’ roared Browning and Cutter, both 
| together. ‘None of that! We've bought —”’ 


“Ye’ve bought four seats, but ther’s a fift’ one 
fur sale, an’ it’s sold,’’ interrupted the driver, 
grimacing at Henry. ‘‘Naow ye'’ve got what ve 
paid fur, an’ so’s he! Git up, Jake!" 

He swung his whip, and the horse moved off 
with its inharmonious load. 

The driver, whose name proved to be Elmer 
Cummings, was ina not unnatural state of exhil- 
aration over a trip which was putting more money 

, into his pocket than he would have earned ina 
' fortnight under ordinary circumstances. 

| ‘Sakes alive!’ he kept saying. ‘Wasn't it 
| luck that I happened to be daown t’ the deepott 
this partie’lar day? Ye see, I don’ make no reg’- 
| lar business 0’ kerrying folks t’ th’ Mills—only, 
when work’s light, I jes’ hitch up an’ come for 
th’ sake o° th’ aoutin’, an’ pick up anythin’ thet 
offers. °N I guess I know what you three’s 
after.’” 

| Henry made no reply. 

“Tarliberry, aint it?’ said Cummings. 

Henry nodded absently. ‘To tell the truth, he 
was much more intent on overhearing certain 
whispers passing between the two men inside 
than on listening to Cummings’s idle ramblings. 
He did not believe that his troubles were over 
yet. 

‘“Thet’s it, is it? ’Tachment, likely ? 
constable or depperty sheriff ?”’ 


Be yea 





“Wal, I haint never thought o’ tradin’,’’ he 
began. 4 
“Quick! 
“Wal —" 
“Yes or no?’ 
“Yes, I s'pose,”’ 


Will you take fifty dollars ?”’ 


admitted Cummings, ‘sence 
ye press meso hard. But p’raps them others —" 

“Sold, isn’t 1t?’* snapped Henry, as abruptly 
as Mr. Pepper himself. 

“Yes, sold!” sighed Cummings, with the sad- 
ness and hesitation of a man losing heavily by 
the transaction, instead of getting four times 
what the crazy old trap was worth. 

He was pocketing the proceeds of the sale, 
when Browning threw aside the curtains, sayin 

**Want to sell your horse and wagon, driver 

“They're sold!*’ interposed Henry, jubilantly. 
“They belong to me now.” 

“What? Belong to you?” 

“Yes, sir, I've just bought them. And, excuse 
me, sir, but I rather prefer riding alone.” 

Browning was beginning a series of violent 
remarks, when Cutter broke in. 

“T say, driver, did he buy the horse, too ?”’ 

Henry was aghast. Before he could speak, 
Cummings replied, ‘‘No, nothin’ but the ker- 
ridge.”’ 

‘*We’ll buy vour horse then! 
you take for him ?” 

‘““What'll ve give?’ asked Cummings, grinning 
with pleasure at this promised accession of more 
wealth. 

“Seventy-five dollars! Do you take it? Sold!" 
sputtered Cutter. 

The driver had ducked his head, more from 
astonishment than anvthing else. 

“Vl give a hundred!’" exclaimed Henry, 
alarmed. 

“Too late! Browning's a witness to the sale. 
You're held to your word, driver,”’ retorted the 
brisk Cutter, who saw that Cummings would like 
nothing better than to make the two parties bid 
against each other. 

3ut Cummings had plainly, if unwittingly, 
nodded to Cutter’s inquiry, and could not draw 
back from his bargain. 


g 


How much will 


| ‘Now, young man,”’ remarked Browning, 
| while he and his companion unharnessed the 


horse from the shafts, ‘“‘we'll leave you in undis- 
turbed possession of your carryall—and much 
good may it do you!” 

With this the victorious couple mounted double 
on their unwilling steed and trotted off, waving 
their hats and giving three cheers as they van- 
ished over a hifl. 

Henry, sitting in stupid despair upon the front 
seat of his horseless, useless vehicle, was desolate 
as Marius among the ruins of Carthage, but, un- 
luckily, not solitary like Marius, for Elmer Cum- 
mings was still there, and with really magnificent 
impudence offered to buy back the carryall for 
seven dollars and fifty cents! 

“Ye see,”’ giggled he, ‘*’taint wuth so much to 
me as ’twas to you, an’ besides, I’ve got to hire a 
hoss to git it hum with.” 

Convinced that he was in the company of one 
of the greatest rascals he had ever met, Henry had 
a strong desire to tell Cummings exactly what he 
thought of him, but soon saw that he must not 
offend a man who might still be of some assist- 
ance. So, with a violent gulp, he swallowed his 
feelings, and asked: 

‘How far is it to Mosher’s Mills 2” 

‘***Bout three miles—yes, strong three.”’ 

‘*How am I to get there ?”’ i 

Don’ know.” 

“Can’t you —’’ But he broke off what he in- 
tended to say, for he saw a man ina light wagon 
driving up in the direction he wished to go. 

‘Hullo!’ he cried, running to the wagon. 
“Will you take me to the Mills? I'll pay you 
well for it.”” 

“Guess so,’’ replied the man, a substantial- 
looking person of a far more intelligent, respect- 
able appearance than Cummings. ‘Won't take 
any pay, though. Jumpup! I'm going straight 
there.” 

Henry mounted the wagon, bursting with joy. 
He turned to fling a denunciation or two at Ins 
late driver, but was arrested by the singular ex- 
pression of combined bewilderment, surprise and 
amusement upon that estimable person’s honest 
face. 

“Good-by, young sir!’” Cummings called out. 


” 


Henry shook his head. The pair behind ap-| ‘I'll tell ye naow what I was a-goin’ to tell yea 
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spell back. Ther’ aint but one cunstable to 
Mosher’s Mills!” 

Off drove the wagon. Henry was considerably 
puzzled at the parting speech of Cummings, 
which seemed to contain some important mean- 
ing, although on the surface it was but a very 
commonplace remark. 

One constable was amply sufficient for his pur- 
pose, and he felt sure that the fine horse which 
drew him would reach the Mills long before the 
overweighted beast ridden by Browning and 
Cutter. 

Indeed, the pair were overtaken within a few 
minutes. Henry, being only a boy, could not 
resist the temptation of taunting them. 

“Good-by, gentlemen!”’ he exclaimed, bowing 
politely as he passed. ‘I'm sorry I can’t wait 
for you; I have business ahead!” 

Browning and Cutter did not answer. They 
stared with amazed eyes, not at Henry, but at 
the man with him, and then laughed until they 
nearly fell off their horse. Until out of sight 
they continued this inexplicable merriment, 
which appeared to grow more uproarious the 
longer it lasted. - 

Henry turned to examine his new acquain- 
tance, in order to discover what there might be in 
his aspect to produce such a remarkable effect 
upon all who saw him. He found the man al- 
ready keenly examining him. 
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on receiving his report, but Henry became the 
firm’s collector the very next day, to the great 
disgust of bookkeeper Brierley. 

Nor did Tarliberry suffer for his magnanimity, 
for Henry’s account of it touched even business- 
like Mr. Pepper, and the country merchant was 
treated so leniently that he soon got upon his feet 
again, and, happily, has remained standing firmly 


upon them ever since. MANLEY PIKE. 


—~+@>—_—_—_ 
SELF PUNISHED. 


As on the earth the mists it yields to heaven 
Jescend in rain, 
So on his head who e’er has evil given, 
It falls again. 
—Selected. 


+ >-___——— 
For the Companion. 


PATSY DOODY’S PLAY PARTY. 


’ 


“It seems just like yesterday,” said grand- 
mother, with a complacent pat and stroke down 
each side of her smooth, white hair. ‘‘Patsy was 
just about the size of Kate, there, and my next 
neighbor, although the trout-run, as "twas called, 
and Judge Barnes’s meadow lay between her 
folks’ place and ours. 

“If she had any other Christian name than 
Patsy, I never heard it, though some said Patsy 





“Who are you, anyway?’’ asked the man. 
‘*What’s up?’ 

Henry told his errand, described his adven- 
tures, and ended by inquiring: 

“Can you tell me who the constable is ?”’ 

The man smiled rather oddly. 

«Well, I’m the constable.”’ 

“You ?’? shouted Henry, delighted. ‘Then 
you will please take me to Tarliberry’s and serve 
this attachment.” 

“Can't do it.” 

“Can't? Why not?” 

‘Nothing —only — well, I’m Tarliberry my- 
self!"’ 

The whole journey had been a succession of 
disagreeable happenings for Henry, but this was 
the worst of all. He merely stared, unable to 
speak. 

“Yes,”’ continued Tarliberry, “I’m Jonas Tar- 
liberry, storekeeper—also constable. So, you 
see, I can’t very well put an attachment on my 
own goods, now can I? 

Henry stil! said nothing. Even beyond his 
disappointment and vexation, he felt truly sorry 
for this kindly, good-natured man, whom he 
was endeavoring to deprive of his property, al- 
though to secure the payment of a just debt. He 
finally managed to stammer something to this 
effect: 

‘Bless you,’ said ‘Tarliberry, serenely, “I 
don’t blame you a bit! I've been unfortunate, 
and can’t pay my bills, so your firm’s perfectly 
right to protect itself; and as for you, why, 
you're a good boy, and only doing your duty. 
To be honest, I’d rather your house should have 
the first chance.” 

“Then would you —”’ 

Henry stopped short. The proposal he had in 
mind was too impudent for utterance. He didn’t 
believe that even Elmer Cummings could have 
made it. 

“Why, yes,”’ answered Tarliberry, still serene- 
ly and without changing countenance. ‘Some- 
body’s going to attach, whether or no, and I’d as 
lief it should be you as those other fellows—in 
fact, I’d a little rather, for I’ve taken a fancy to 
you, and I never admired either of them over- 
much.” 

He calmly turned the horse aro’ 
driving back. 

“What! Are you really — 
“really going to —”’ 

“Yes, really going to hunt up another con- 
stable,’’ answered the good Tarliberry. 

They again passed Browning and Cutter, who 
laughed even harder than before. 

“They're laughing a little too soon,’ com- 
mented Tarliberry. ‘They think I’m playing 
some trick to get you out of the way, whereas —”’ 

‘‘Whereas,’’ interjected grateful Henry, ‘‘you’re 
actually helping me to ruin you!” 

Not quite that, however. The constable was 
obtained and driven to Mosher’s Mills, where 
Browning and Cutter were rushing about, trying 
to devise some means of procuring assistance. 
They distrusted their senses when they saw Tar- 


und and began 


” 


cried Henry, 


liberry escort Henry and the constable into his 


own store, and there receive service of the little 


strip of paper which had cost our young friend 


so much tribulation. 
They could do nothing but go home, completely 
defeated and too angry to speak. 


Henry parted with genuine sorrow from his 
generous debtor, whom, before he went, he had 
cause to employ in his other capacity of an officer 
of the law, for he chanced to see Elmer Cum- 
mings sneaking along with that identical carryall 


sold at such an exorbitant price. 


Mr. Cummings was instantly arrested on a 
charge of theft, and so terrified that he gladly 
paying back the purchase- 
money, less the seven dollars and fifty cents 


compromised by 


which he had offered for the old machine. 


“T was too mighty smart that time,’ muttered 
the humbled Cummings, ‘but I was gettin’ rich 


so fast I jes’ lost my head, like a good many 
other folks in the same box.”’ 


Mr. Pepper said little to Henry, good or bad, 


was a boy’s name. My Patsy was a girl; and 
| it wasn’t till she went to Toronto to school, that 
I learned how her last name was twisted by our 
| country tongues into Doody. Then I read a let- 
{ter from Patsy to her mother, which ended : — 
|*Your Loving and Respecting Daughter, Patsy 
| d’ Eudé.’ 
“I felt very uncomfortable then, for every note 
I’d ever written to my little friend at school had 
| been directed to ‘Miss P. Doody.’ 
| ]’m running rightaway from the party though. 
“] remember it very well because it was the 
| first evening party I was ever invited to, and 
| seemed to me very brilliant and important. I had 
such a nice, grown-up feeling, too, when I yawned 
in my mother’s face the next day, while she was 
setting up a stocking for me to knit; just as Kate 
did just now when she was telling about Isabel 
Edmondson’s german last night. 

“I felt very young, however, when she sent me 
to bed for my disrespect. 

“Our first notice of the party was when Imri, 
the Doodys’ man, rode up to the gate one morn- 
ing and left with my older sister, Smyrna, a 
small, three-cornered note tucked mysteriously 
into its own corners, and addressed to Miss Mar- 
cella Cushing. I know every word of it. ‘Patsy's 
mamma hopes that Marcella’s mamma will let 
| her little girl come toa play party, between six 
and nine o’clock on Saturday.’ 

“Patsy herself came for my answer within the 
hour, and stayed to eat seed-cakes and cider- 
apple sauce out of my broken dishes in the or- 
chard, while we talked over the coming good 
time. At last we gave each other a little excited 
hug, and Patsy had to go home. 

“TJ remember I had a pink and white sprigged 
muslin, made with two full, straight skirts, one 
above another, the top one reaching to my knees 
and the under one showing just the wide needle- 
work on my pantalets at the ankles, about which 
pink ribbons were tied that crossed on the tops of 
my feet and fastened on my slippers. 

“The crowning glory of my toilet, however, was 
to be my stockings. Aunt Sarah Lampson had 
brought them over from South Clayborne the 
day after she heard of the party. 

“They had been dipped in some red dye left 
| over from Aunt Lampson’s last carpet rags, but 
| being cotton they failed fully to take the bright 
| color, and were tossed into a drawer as useless, 
| but too good to throw away. 

“The color they did take was a soft pink, and 
it was to me the prettiest I had ever seen. But 
any color for stocking, except red for winter, 
white for summer, and black for old ladies was 
unheard of in those days. 

‘However, the fashion was not so great a matter 
with me then as prettiness. Whateyer splendor 
of attire might adorn the others, I was sure of 
having something quite new and beautiful in 
stockings; and the secret of it I kept even from 
Patsy. 

‘‘At four o’clock on Saturday Nancy gave me 
my bath in a big washtub by the kitchen fire, 
preparatory tothe party. It was a happy moment 
when she drew on those pink stockings, smooth 
and neat, and tied them just below my knee with 
my best garters. . 

‘“‘As I hadn’t any brother, and my father died 
when I was a baby, Imri was to come for me. 
Smyrna and Nancy wrapped me in mother’s long 
‘circular’ for fear of my taking cold in my bare 
neck and arms, and lifted me up to Imri on the 
big, brown horse. With one gentle kiss from 
mother I rode away to Patsy’s. 

‘Patsy herself came running in to see me, 
while ’Tilda Slosson, the Doodys’ ‘help,’ was un- 
doing the folds of the circular. I was wild with 
delight. 

‘Patsy looked to me likea fairy. Her dress of 
white Swiss muslin, crisp and light, was made 
with skirts shorter than any ever before seen in 
Clay borne, and you couldn’t see the lace ruffles on 
her pantalets at all. 

“Her feet were in white slippers, and the long 
| braids of her dark hair were tied with a white 
ribbon to match the sash. 











“I forgot all about myself and ran to give Patsy 
a little squeeze of admiration. She welcomed me 
very prettily, but looked at me in a queer way, 
and then asked : 

««‘Did you dress yourself, Marcella ?’ 

‘““*No indeed!’ I answered, half indignantly. 
‘Nancy was very particular to do it every bit her- 
self, and mamma and Smyrna said my hair was 
combed beautifully.’ 

‘‘Patsy laughed and kissed me, and said it was 
beautiful, but she didn’t seem to notice my pink 
stockings. 

«*Tilda pulled out and smoothed one or two of 
my yellow curls, but she seemed to me to wear an 
unpleasant look. 

‘Meanwhile Patsy was waiting to take me to 
her mother. She took me by the hand, and led 
me into the parlor. 

**Mrs. Doody glanced at me’and then at Patsy 
as we came into the parlor. 

‘1 was very fond of Mrs. Doody, who was very 
kind to me, and I wondered a little that she did 
not say some of the pleasant things about my 
looking nice which she often said. Then I 
heard her say to Patsy, who whispered to her: 

** ‘Never mind, dear—her dress is long.” 

“This I thought very queer, since Patsy's was 
so short. 

**] sat down to wait for the others, who came in 
by twos and threes, laughing and chattering with 
excitement as they added themselves to the length- 
ening row of dangling slippers and shoes. 

“The rooms seemed dazzlingly bright, with 
candles every where ; and right in front of the big, 
old looking-glass an astral lamp was reflected with 
its glass globe, like a great white eye glowing and 
watching us. Each candle wore a gay ruff of 
fringed gilt or silver paper, which added to its 
glitter. 

“Soon there was a flutter along the line of 
dangling feet as Fritzoria Prince and his brother 
and sister came in. 

‘“‘Fritzoria was the boy we all liked best. He 
had hard red cheeks like a winter apple, round 
blue eyes, and a clear white collar tied under his 
brown chin with the brightest blue ribbon bow. 
It almost made the great eye in the looking-glass 
wink to look at it. 

“Down in my childish heart I had a fondness 
for this kind-hearted, merry boy, who had often 
carried me across the trout-run from Babble’s 
Rock, and I even hoped that my lovely stockings 
might win him to choose me sometimes when he 
had to pay forfeit and ‘bow to the prettiest, kneel 
to the wittiest, and kiss the one he loved best.’ 
“His sister Seraphina was dressed in a pink 
dress much pinker than mine, with common white 
stockings. I thrust one of my feet out a very 
little as she went by. Charles Louis Prince came 
in last. He was given to pinching the girls’ bare 
arms, and had often twitched my curls and Pat- 
sy’s long braids when the teacher was not look- 
ing. 

**] was very happy at that minute, and looked 
with admiring recognition at Seraphina. But she 
just looked my way, gave a great stare with her 
small, black eyes, and then, without speaking to 
me at all, whispered something to Charles Louis, 
at which they both went tittering over to sit by 
Mary Ellen Cole. 

“Mary Ellen had on a green silk with stripes 
five inches wide, made of her mother’s back 
breadths, and she looked just like Mrs. Cole, ex- 
cept that her hair wasn’t done up in a bob behind. 

“T felt rather lonely on the big sofa, and wished 
I had gone farther up the room; but just then 
Mrs. Doody turned her head, and, seeing me all 
by myself, came and sat down so that her soft 
brown dress spread out quite over my feet in the 
little breeze she made. 

“Tt was not at all pleasant to me to have the 
most beautiful part of my costume hidden from 
view in this way; but I was too bashful to push 
off the dress. 

“The twins, Fan and Nan Gould, coming in, 
Mrs. Doody beckoned to them to sit by me on 
the other side, just as Patsy stepped out into the 
room to begin the first game. 

‘‘Hanging up by the looking-glass was a long, 
twisted cane of red and white candy, ‘For which,’ 
Patsy explained, ‘you are all to guess riddles; 
and the one that guesses the hardest riddle gets 
the candy.’ 

“We began with: 

Riddle come riddle come rouse, 

Round and round the house, 
as every one used to do, and guessed all sorts 
of riddles, till at last Patsy asked, ‘When is a 
door not a door?’ Every one shouted, ‘When it 
is a jar!’ But I remembered the answer that 
Patsy’s grown-up brother gave us when he was at 
home at Christmas, so I spoke up: ‘When it is an 
egress,’ though I did not know an egress from a 
negress. 

‘That was the answer, and the wonderful candy 
crook was mine! ‘ 

‘None of my little friends had taken any no- 
tice of me, and an uneasy consciousness was 
growing upon me of being left out, when this tri- 
umph came, and Patsy smiled gaily upon me as I 
stepped out to get the prize. 

‘All at once her bright face clouded, and she 
spoke to Fritzoria, who took out his jackknife, 
cut the string and brought me the prize before I 
had gone but a few steps on what I intended for 
a sort of triumphal march. 

‘*I was consoled for one disappointment in the 
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me, but my heart sank when, as I smiled up to 
say ‘Thank you!’ in my prettiest manner, I saw 
that he was not looking at me at all, and he hur- 
ried back to his seat, at which Charles Louis and 
Seraphina giggled again, and I wished I was at 
home with Smyrna and mother. 

‘“‘Fan and Nan were very kind. They snuggled 
up close to me and said, ‘Don't you mind those 
Princes! It isn’t your fault!’ 

“I felt somewhat better with their fat hands 
holding each of mine, and Mrs. Doody smiled 
more kindly than ever; but she had to go out to 
see about something, for "Tilda Slosson was beck- 
oning in the hall. Away up in the looking-glass 
I could see the great white eye of the astral lamp 
glowering at me. 

‘‘Then we played some more games, but nobody 
chose me, and I began to feel choked, especially 
when Mary Ellen went out four times to be ‘it’ 
when we played ‘Here we go, round the barberry 
bush.’ Her hair looked redder than ever in the 
green striped silk she wore, and she looked at me 
so scornfully that 1 felt cold chills down my 
shoulders. 

‘*What could be the matter? I began to wink 
very rapidly; I couldn’t help it. Then I swal- 
lowed nothing at all three or four times, and this 
seemed to give me a little relief. 

‘“‘Then Mary Ellen Cole stumbled over the cor- 
ner of a rug, and melted into a sort of flutter of 
striped silk on the floor; and though I was too 
well-bred to laugh, this little accident somehow 
made me feel better. 

**All the time I knew I was looking as nice as 
any one there and was as quiet as a mouse, for all 
my poor little pride and vanity oozed away at the 
first signs of neglect. I would have been glad 
enough of any of the signs of good-fellowship to 
which I was used. 

‘“‘Even my dear Patsy seemed somehow differ- 
ent—as if she pitied me, and the playmates of 
Babble’s Rock were quite far away. 

‘‘At last the game of ‘Open the gates as high as 
the sky’ was begun. I knew very well that we 
were just fourteen boys and fourteen girls, so that 
I could not be left out. I had given up all idea of 
Fritzoria, and was glad to be right in the fun with 
anyofthem. Two by two they ranged themselves 
until only Fritzoria was left to choose. 

‘“‘He got up and came toward me as far as the 
door, and then popped out of it! 

“One dreadful minute I sat still, till the astral 
lamp blinked at me through my tears. Then | 
ran out of the parlor and upstairs to the bedroom. 
“7 pulled out the big circular from the piled-up 
bed, muffled it about myself as well as I could, 
and started, with hot tears pouring down my 
face, for the stairs, with a wild idea of darting 
out of the front door into the darkness and home. 
“I don’t know how I did it, but somehow I 
tripped on the cloak and went headlong down 
the stairs. When I came to myself I was lying 
in Mrs. Doody’s lap in the parlor, and I heard a 
hum of voices, very far away at first, then nearer. 
Somebody said, with a little sob: 
***It was cruel, there now! 
dearest friend!’ 

*“T knew Patsy's voice, and also another, that 
said, ‘Well, my mother don’t want me to play 
with beggars that can’t afford clothes!’ 

“TI heard the striped silk rustle as Mary Ellen 
moved away. 

*«¢They don’t always have much money, but I 
never knew them obliged to go without anything 
needful. Her feet are too small or she might 
have had a pair of Patsy’s,’ said kind Mrs. 
Doody. 

‘*She’s got the prettiest little feet of any of 
you!’ spoke up a boy’s voice, ‘and I was coming 
to march with her as soon’s I'd gota drink, and 
when I got back she’d fallen downstairs !’ 

“T felt better right away. Fritzoria’s protest 
seemed to set things right. So I tried to sit up, 
and said, ‘I want Patsy!’ 

‘*When she came I whispered, ‘What do they 
mean? What was your mother wanting to lend 
me of yours ?’ 

‘* ‘Why, stockings; what else could they be ?’ 

‘Poor Patsy looked bewildered and quite red in 
the face. ‘Don’t you mind, Marcella,’ she said. 
‘Everybody wants to play with you now. They're 
sorry they minded your bare skin!’ 

“ «Bare skin!’ I cried. ‘Why, Patsy, see my 

lovely stockings Aunt Lampson gave me!’ 

| I putout one footeagerly. As I did so, I saw 
for the first time that Nancy had drawn the thin 
pink stockings so tightly over my plump ankles 
that the stockings looked exactly like none at all. 
The people had never seen pink stockings before, 
and my pretty hose had been the cause of all my 
sorrow and misfortune. 

‘Even Patsy supposed I had come half-dressed 
to her party. Her exclamations and laughter 
when she discovered her mistake soon brought the 
others about us, and the joke was explained. 

“In spite of a blue bump on my forehead, I was 
the happiest child there till I was given into Im- 
ri’s care once more. 

**¢She’s not to blame, Mis’ Cushin’, fur bein’ 
late,’ said Imri to mother, ‘for none of ’em would 
go till Marcelly’d said good-by. I never see such 
a fav’rit!’ 

“But I knew ‘twas because they wanted to 
make up, and there wasn’t anything to ‘make 
up.’”’ 

Grandma took off her glasses and wiped them 
just as the lunch-bell called the children away 


And she’s my 





pride and happiness of having Fritzoria wait on 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR. 
MUSIC. 
By Miss Emma Nevada. 


The young girl who is so fortunate as to possess | 
a voice cannot be too careful of it. If she intends | 
to follow the career of an artist, it is not too much | 
to say that every action in her life must be con- | 
sidered with reference to its effect on that precious 
organ. ‘The temperature of her rooms, the food 
that she eats, the garments that she wears, the 
employment of her time must all be regulated so | 
that no harm shall come to her voice. | 

It is: surprising how susceptible to these influ- | 
ences a high soprano voice becomes. The owners | 
of mezzo-sopranos and contraltos have less sensi- 
tive throats, but even those require many precau- | 
tions if they are to be kept in good order. | 

Overheated rooms are bad, as a too high tem- 
perature has a weakening effect, and moreover 
predispose the singer to catch cold. Daily exer- 
cise in the open air, when the weather is favora- | 
ble, I have found positively essential. 

As to food, the regulations prescribed by the 
doctor at Ems, now one of the most renowned 
health stations for the care of the throat in Eu- 
rope, cannot be improved upon. Nothing must 
be taken either very hot or very cold; the food 


A curious detail about professional singers is 
the fact that each one of them takes a different 
article as a refreshment to the throat during a 
performance. One singer drinks champagne. 
Another will swallow a raw egg. Others prefer 
strong bouillon, or will take a tumbler of brown 
stout. 

Italian singers, as a rule, drink cold coffee and 
water, but one famous tenor indulges during the 
evening in a salted cucumber. One young prima 
donna munches water-crackers all the time that 


| she is not actually on the stage. 


An old Italian gentleman whom I once met in 
Florence told me that Malibran, whom he had 
known well during her brief, dazzling career, was 
in the habit of taking, every evening that she 
sang, a bowl of onion soup toward the middle of 
the performance. She had it made at home, and 
brought cold to the theatre. Her maid used to 
heat it for her in her dressing-room. 

One evening she was attended by a maid whom 
she had just engaged. Malibran gave her new 
attendant many and minute directions respecting 
her bow] of soup, especially enjoining upon her 
to have it ready at the wings for the prima donna 
to take at a certain point in the performance. 

The opera was ‘“‘Norma.’’ The heroine and 
Adaigisa were in the act of singing their grand 
duet, and the audience was hanging breathless on 
each of Norma’s impassioned notes, when, to the 
horror of Malibran, her too-zealous maid ap- 
peared upon the stage, bearing the bowl of smok- 
ing soup, and walked directly toward her with 
the words, ‘‘It’s all ready, ma’am—please take it 
while it’s hot!” 

Fortunately she was seen by the stage manager, 
who rushed after her and whisked her behind the 
scenes before the audience had had time fully to 
comprehend the situation. 

Another odd thing about opera singers is the 
difference in their ways of demonstrating stage- | 

| fright. One great prima donna will stand on one | 


must be simply tepid, to avoid the shock of great | foot and moisten her lips nervously with her | 


heat or cold to the vocal cords. 

All raw fruit is forbidden on account of the 
acids which it contains, and which are very inju- 
rious. In fact, all sour eatables and beverages 
must be given up, and all sweets and pastry as 
well. Mustard, pepper and all spices in general 
are strictly forbidden. 

Plain, wholesome, strengthening food, includ- 
ing stewed fruits of all kinds, alone is permitted. 
Nor is it well for a, vocalist either to sit up late, or 


to spend too much time in bed in the morning, | 
except, of course, after a performance when she | 


requires a thorough rest. 


On the day preceding the evening on which she | 
sings, she ought to talk as little as possible, con- | 
fining her utterances strictly to necessary mono- | 


syllables. Under all circumstances she ought 
never to talk much, and never in the open air, in 
a carriage, or in a railway car. The strain on 
the voice is most injurious. 

Nor ought she, with a view of sparing her 
throat, to carry on a conversation in a whisper. 
The tone is unnatural, and, like all unnatural 
things, is harmful. 

One of the leading Italian teachers of singing 
always advises her pupils to remain in bed dur- 
ing the day preceding the evening on which they 
are to sing; but such a proceeding would be im- 
possible for me. 
sions for at least an hour, taking a brisk walk if 
the weather is pleasant, or a drive in a close car- 
riage if it is stormy. 

The daily period of study should never exceed 
an hour, and that should be subdivided into exer- 
cises at different parts of the day, each lasting 
for fifteen minutes only. 

‘‘How many hours a day do you practise ?”’ is 
a question that I have often been called upon to 
answer, the popular idea being that a prima 
donna spends the greater part of her jeisure 
hours at home in singing away with all her 
might. 

Such a process would ve far more likely to 
break a voice than to improve it. There are some 
exceptionally robust organs that require exercise 
to finish and perfect them, but they are the excep- 
tion, 

Contrary, too, to the popular impression, a 
singer should accustom herself to dispense as 
much as possible with warm or heavy clothing. 
The throat should not be muffled or heated in 
any way. Furs should be worn as little as possi- 
ble. The becoming and fashionable boa is posi- 
tively injurious, and should be, in all cases, dis- 
carded. 

Heavy flannel underwear, reaching up to the 
throat and down to the wrists, is also harmful, 
especially when the young singer has begun her 
professional career. The warm flannel under- 
vest must be laid aside when the vocalist dresses 
for the concert-room or for the stage, and the 
sudden change is apt to be most injurious. 

On the other hand, the feet should be carefully 
Suarded from cold and damp. One great pro- 
fessor in Paris is apt to be very angry with those 
of her American pupils who, being naturally 
proud of their pretty feet, persist in walking in 
thin-soled boots or shoes through the mud and 
wet the Parisian streets in winter. 

The student of singing must give up balls and 
evening parties of all descriptions. Dancing, late 
hours and the night air play havoc with the voice 


48 well as with the strength. Each indulgence in | 


such amusements will cause the pupil to waste 
several days of invaluable time. 


I always go out on such occa- | 


tongue. Another will kick her train energetically, | 
| whether or not it happens to be in her way. A | 
| certain celebrated baritone always pulls down the | 
cuff of his left sleeve, and sings a great deal too 
slow. And I, on such occasions, invariably sing 
| much too fast. 


| 
—__—_——_or—__—— 


For the Companion. 


READING INDIAN “SIGN.” 
By Gen. John Gibbon, U.S.A. 


Second Paper. 


In the summer of 1849 the inhabitants of Fior- 
ida were horrified by several murders, committed 
| by the Seminole Indians on Pease Creek, just 
|on the southern border of the settled portion of 
\the State. The news spread like wildfire among 
| the scattered settlers, and they at once began to 
| collect their families at central points, and place 

them behind stockades for protection. 

The Indians, alarmed at the rash act of a few 
of the tribe, and knowing what would probably 
be the consequence, fled south, leaving a wide 

| band of territory unoccupied by either white or 
red men. 

General Twiggs, with a considerable force of 
| troops, came over from New Orleans, and ‘Tampa 
| Bay and vicinity assumed a warlike appearance. 

‘Troops were scatter- 

ed along the frontier 
to protect the settle- 
| ments. Every one 
| wondered what was 

to be the next step, 
|and whether or not 
|a new Florida war 
was to be inaugu- 
rated. 

Before pushing 
columns of troops 
into the Indian 
country, it was de- 
sirable to open com- 
munication with the 
| chiefs, Sam Jones 
and Billy Bowlegs ; 
but the Indians re- 
mained quiet and 
aloof, and no white 
man dared show 
himself*on the neu- 
tral strip which sep- 
|arated the Indians 
| from the white set- 
| tlements. 
| The post of Fort 
| Brooke, on Tampa 
| Bay, was occupied 

by two companies 
of the Fourth Artillery. At this post was also 
stationed Capt. John C. Casey, of the subsistence 
| department. He had gone there two years before, 
| afflicted with consumption, and was supposed to 
| be in a dying condition. 

He was one of the most distinguished officers 
;of his time. A few years before he had been 





| stationed in Florida, and had then made a close 
| study of the language and habits of the Indians, 
| and had become an authority in regard to them. 
He was known to have great influence with the 
Indians themselves, and for the benefit of those 
interested in the study of our present Indian 
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question, it may be well to remark that he gained your presents, and wants to hab a talk wid 
this influence by a very simple, though unfortu- you.” 


nately an unusual, process. He never deceived 


With this as a starting-point, Casey sent for 


them; never told one of them a lie, and never Philipie, and closely questioned him in regard to 


made a promise which he did not fulfil, if it was 1 
within his power. If, from any change of cir- 


1is discovery of the flag. 
“Did you see any other ‘sign’ about your 


cumstances, he was unable to keep a promise he cabin ?’’ Casey asked. 


had given, he always told the Indians of his in- 
ability to carry it out, and did not leave them to i 
find it out for themselves. 

By this simple means he acquired ‘the confi- 


““Yes,”’ he said; “1 saw some moccasin-tracks 
n the sand.”’ 

‘“*What else ?”’ 

‘Well, nothing of any importance, though the 


dence of the whole Seminole nation, and it was Indians appeared to have amused themselves by 
only necessary for Captain Casey toasserta thing marking on the cabin door with a piece of burnt 


for them to receive it with perfect faith. 
never hesitated to trust himself in their hands; | 


and when his friends protested against his rash- 
ness, he would laughingly reply that he always 
carried his means of defence with him in the | 
shape of a case-knife, and that if any discon- 
tented rascal in the tribe should attempt to take 


| his life, he had the means of punishing him. 


‘‘Besides,’"* he would add, philosophically, ‘I 
have but a short time to live anyway, and a few | 
months more or less does not make much differ- | 
ence.” 

The knowledge and influence acquired by Cap- 
tain Casey were now about to bear remarkable 
fruit. 

The great question was, how to open communi- 
sation with Billy Bowlegs. While all were wait- 
ing and considering how it was to be done, a 
Spanish fisherman, named Philipie, who had a 
cabin some distance down the coast, made his 
appearance at the post, bringing with him what 
proved to be a very important ‘‘document.”’ 

On a little piece of stick about eight inches 
long were fastened, with deer sinew, at right 
angles with the stick, four or five white crane 
feathers, so as to represent a little white flag. On 
the top of the stick, fastened on with a string of 
small white beads, was the small twisted end of a 
piece of smoking tobacco. 

Philipie gave this account of the flag: On hear- 
ing of the Pease Creek murders, he was alarmed, 
and being near the Indian frontier, thought best 
to leave his cabin, and seek safety at one of the 
neighboring ‘‘keys,”’ or islands. 

But after a day or two he returned, to see if | 
any Indians had been about his place. He found 
this flag displayed on the corner of his cabin. He 
had no idea what it 
meant, but suppos- 
ed that it was of im- 
portance, and ac- 
cordingly he car- 
ried it to the post. 

He took it to the 
commanding officer 
who sent for the old 
negro interpreter, 
Sampson. This man | 
could only say that 
it evidently meant 
peace and a desire 
for a “talk;’’ but) 
as to any further 








to whom it came 
from, he was entire- 
ly at sea. 

It was then taken 
to Captain Casey, 
who looked at it 
long and earnestly, 
and then sent for 
Sampson. He could 
only repeat what he 
had said already. 


es “But who sent 
Sy 


it?’’? asked Casey. 
“T don’t know.” 
Suddenly an idea struck Casey, and turning to 
| Sampson, he said, ‘‘Sampson, suppose that, when 
I was down the coast several months ago, I had 
| left a present of tobacco and beads for Billy Bow- 
| legs, would that have anything to do with it?” 
Old Sampson's face lit up all over, and he said, 
with eagerness, ‘*Why, of course! Did you do 
| dat, Captain ?’’ Being assured that he had, and 
| that, being disappointed in meeting Billy, as he 
had expected, he had left a package of tobacco 
and beads with ‘‘sign,”’ to show where it was hid, 
Sampson said at once: 
“That is what it means. 











He says he has got 


information, or as | 


He | stick!’’ 


Casey pounced upon this last piece of informa- 





tion. Philipie evidently thought the Indians had 
been amusing themselves, but Casey knew better, 
and after a good deal of cross-questioning, he 
wormed out of Philipie that the charcoal marks 
consisted of a wide circle, with marks on each 
side of it, somewhat like this: 


Rito 


There were three marks before the circle, and 
four after it. 

‘*What day was this ?’’ asked Casey. 

Philipie gave him the day, and the Captain, 
eagerly seizing his diary, sought out the date of 
full moon. The day Philipie said he found the 
flag was just three days before full moon. The 
case was now as clear as day, and four days after 
full moon the messengers would be at the same 
place to receive his answer. 

Taking the little flag in his hand, Casey went 
to General Twiggs, and informed him he had re- 
ceived a message from Billy Bowlegs. General 
Twiggs was more than surprised, and asked, 
“How? When? Where?’ Casey showed him 
the flag and told its history, adding, “If you will 
give me a vessel and three or four men to go 
eighty miles down the coast to Philipie’s cabin, I 
will engage in three days to bring you a message 
from Billy. The moon was full two days ago.” 

General Twiggs demurred about sending so 
small a party to so dangerous a point. Casey 
assured him there was no danger, and that he 
felt as sure of meeting peace messengers at Phili- 
pie’s cabin as if his own mother had written him 
a letter to say she would be there to meet him. 
At last the General consented to give him what 
he asked. 

Hearing of the intended expedition, I sought 
Captain Casey, and asked permission to accom- 
pany him. The request was granted, and that 
afternoon, we, with two or three soldiers, Philipie 
and Sampson, were gayly running down Tampa 
Bay in a small sailing-vessel, having been assured 
by some of the doubting Thomases that we would 
never return, and that Casey's confidence in the 
Indians was carrying us rashly into danger. 

I had the most implicit confidence in Captain 
Casey’s sound judgment and intimate knowledge 
of the Indian character—a confidence destined to 
be rudely shaken for a time in the next forty- 
eight hours; but forthe present everything bore 
the brightest of hues. 

A fair wind favored us, and the next afternoon 
we cast anchor opposite the cabin, but well off 
the shore. We werea day before the time, and 
for once Casey showed himself restless and anx- 
ious. He was evidently thinking, ‘I have been 
very confident; suppose my prediction should 
fail ?”” 

We could see no sign of a living thing on shore ; 
and as time hung heavily on our hands, Casey, 
toward sundown, proposed we should take the 
small boat, go to one of the ‘keys on the opposite 
side of the bay, and try to get a deer. 

Taking the boat’s crew and Philipie with us, 
‘and leaving Sampson on the schooner, we rowed 
across the bay and landed. With our guns, 

Philipie and I started to hunt. Casey, who could 
not walk far, remained in the vicinity of the boat. 

I had separated from Philipie, and had been 
gone about an hour when I was suddenly startled 
at hearing a shot in the distance, followed by a 
yell. Another and then another followed, and I 
realized the fact that the shots and yells were in 
the direction of the boat. 

My first thought was that Captain Casey had 
been taken with hemorrhage of the lungs, and 
was signalling us to return; but the rapidly re- 
peated shots and yells filled me with the greatest 
alarm. Turning back I hurried toward the boat. 

























































































































On the shore of the isiand | met Philipie, who 
was quite as much excited as I was, and could 
suggest no explanation of the alarm. Together 
we hurried our steps along the shore, and finally 
reached the place where we had left the boat. 

It was gone! Hurrying forward, we turned the 
point of the island and reached a place where we 
could indistinctly make out through the gather- 
ing darkness the mast of our vessel as she lay at 
anchor across the flat, a mile away. 

My experience is, that most men are a good 
deal more scared by imaginary fears of danger 
than by real ones, probably because most men 
are constituted like most other animals—especially 
rats, and will fight well when cornered. 

At all events I was now thoroughly alarmed, 
and the worst of it was that I could derive no 
consolation from my companion. He was even | 
more frightened than I was, for he knew the 
danger, or, what amounts to the same thing, he 
thought he knew it. In answer to some tremulous 
suggestion of mine he broke out with: 

“Captain Casey has too much confidence—too 
much confidence! He go ashore to meet those 
Indians, they kill him and then come round here 
and kill us.” 

I glanced over my shoulder to see what chance 
there was of a retreat, and found we were stand- 
ing in front of a thick, tangled mass of mangrove 
bushes. In front was a channel, through which | 
the tide was running in like a mill-race, and 
beyond a wide, shallow flat extended across to 
where our vessel lay at anchor. 

‘*How wide is this channel ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘A hundred yards,’’ he replied. 

‘“*How deep ?”’ 

“Two, three fathoms, and full of sharks!”’ 

We were ina corner, and | really think I began 
to grow brave. And now in the darkness we 
stood and trembled and listened, and I know my 
mind was taken up with thinking: ‘Suppose | 
those Indians have killed the Captain, as Philipie | 
says; what chance is there for us to escape, with 
no food, no drink, and no boat to get away, while 
the Indians have our boat with which to get} 
at us ?”’ 

With this was mingled a feeling of bitterness | 
that after all the croakers were right, and the | 
Captain's rash faith in the Indians had sacrificed | 
his life and perhaps ours. 

It was now so dark that eyes were of little use; | 
but our ears were intently bent to catch the 
slightest sound. After a while they caught the | 
sound of row-locks. 

The stroke seemed regular. Surely Indians | 
could not row that way; and just as surely, the 
sound was coming toward us. 

We strained our eyes in breathless silence, and 
soon distinguished the welcome sound of our 
men's voices. We hailed the boat and were soon 
aboard, and as we turned our bow toward the 
vessel, all our fears vanished. We were told that 
Sampson had made the alarm, and Casey, know- 
ing what it meant, and anxious to see the Indians, 





had decided to take the boat and return to the | 
| dent, although the plan is perhaps the cheapest and 


vessel. 

A few minutes’ row put us aboard, where the 
Captain related to me with evident satisfaction 
that he had had an interview with three messen- 
gers from Billy Bowlegs, who informed him that 
he had correctly interpreted the meaning of their 
flag of truce. 

Our freshly broiled mullet tasted sweet that 
night, as did the sound sleep which followed. 
The next morning I went ashore with the Cap- 
tain, and shook hands with the three dusky mes- 
sengers of peace. 

Their message from Billy was to the effect that 
he was sorry for what his bad men had done, and 
wanted Captain Casey to meet him at Charlotte 
Harbor at some early day, and have a talk over 
the trouble. The Captain explained that now 
General ‘Twiggs was in command in Florida, and 
that the Indians had better arrange to meet him. 
But to this the messengers demurred, saying the 
chiefs wanted to see the Captain first, and talk 
over their troubles with him. 

When we were done with the general talk, 
Captain Casey addressed the messengers some- 
what to this effect: On account of the murders 
committed by some bad men in the tribe, both 
whites and Indians are troubled, and both seem 
to be preparing for war. The whites and Indians 
had both fled back from the frontier, and all 
were suspicious and distrustful. Now he wanted 


the Indians still to have confidence m him and | 


his good intentions toward them, and to show the 
whites that they had, he wanted one of their 


number to get on board of his boat and go with | 


him to Fort Brooke, see General ‘lwiggs, and 
take back to Billy Bowlegs any message he might 
have to send. 

One of the number, a tall, fine-looking sub- 
chief who was in charge of the party, at once 
stepped forward and said, ‘I will go with you.” 

We were soon aboard the vessel, and with light 
hearts set sail for Tampa Bay. The next day we 
landed at the Fort Brooke dock, and as we walked 
up to General Twiggs’s quarters accompanied by 
our messenger, Fuss-eh-na-hah,—the croakers 
called him Fuss-any-how,—the news soon spread 


that Captain Casey had returned, and a live Sem- | 


inole with him. 

In a few days Fuss-eh-na-hah started back to 
the Indian country with his message to Billy 
Bowlegs. 

Captain Casey’s success was so complete that all 


his friends were much elated, and for a week | 


scarcely anything else was talked about in the | 
garrison and neighboring town of Tampa. 
Captain Casey died at Fort Brooke, December 
2%, 1856; and on the same vessel which carried 
his remains to New Orleans, Billy Bowlegs and 
the remnant of his tribe left Florida for their 
new home west of Arkansas. They spoke feel- 
ingly of their dead friend as the truest and best 


white man they had ever known. 


ser 


TO A GENTLE OLD POET. 


“Long om be his, and each as lusty swe 
As gracious natures find his song to 

May age stea 

Falling in music, as for him were mee 
Whose choicest verse is harsher-tone 


et } 
& : | 

1 on with scttiy-cadenced Feet, | 
d than he!” 
Lowell. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


DIRECTIONS FOR A TRIP TO 
EUROPE. 


® HE pleasure of a trip 
abroad is enhanced by a 
little preparatory work, 
by a knowledge of what 
you want to do and to see, 
and a careful counting of 
what you can afford;-in 
fact, by a definite and in- 
telligent plan. 

As money is to play an 
important part, perhaps it 
may be well to lay down 
the general rule that while 
seven dollars a day is not | 
an extravagant estimate | 
for all expenses during a | 
comfortable trip, five dol- 
lars a day may be made to go almost as far, if 
economy and common sense are used. 

In the case of young men who can walk a great 
deal, go to third or even fourth-rate hotels, and 
“rough it” in many ways, this estimate is too gen- 
erous by one-half; and so it is in the case of a | 
traveller who does not travel, but settles down in | 
some quiet, out-of-the-way city for months at a 
time. But for the average tourist much more can 
be spent if he insists upon the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of American travel. 


| 





Money. 


Money is taken abroad in several ways. The 
best is by buying a letter of credit, putting into it 
all you can afford to spend after your ocean pas- 
sage both ways is paid for. By a recent arrange- 
ment, all bankers’ charge’, exchanges and such | 
expenses can be paid in America before leaving, 
and if you exact it, your money will be paid to | 
you in English gold or its full equivalent. 

Over and above your letter of credit, you should | 
carry about twenty-five dollars in coin for imme- | 
diate use upon landing and upon shipboard. This, | 
too, should be in English gold, or in the coin of the 
country whose port you enter. 

A second method of carrying money is to buy a 
Cheque Bank book of cheques, and a third is to 
procure English drafts, or even English bank- | 
notes; but the risk of carrying bank-notes is evi- 


most convenient, if successful. 


Baggage to be Carried. 


The next important question is that of baggage. 


|The wise man solves this by having as little as 
| possible. 
order to make its care as light as possible, | should 


Some luggage one must have, and in 


advise a small steamer-trunk to hold all the outfit 
needed for the passage. For a trifling sum it can 
be left with the steamship company till you write 
for it to be forwarded to the ship in which you are 
to return. 

In addition, if you are a woman, make a bag 
large enough tocarry a dress, a cloak, underclothes 
and toilet accessories, and you will be thankful 


many times that you are not hampered by a second | 
trunk. The bag will be carried for you everywhere | 


for a few pennies; you need never touch it to 
transport it, and yet, since it goes in the carriage 
with you, there will be no charge for extra bag- 
gage. 


head, and where, in some countries, there is no 
allowance at all, every pound that goes as baggage 
being paid for at costly rates. 

All articles of baggage should be plainly marked 
with your name and address, leaving the change 
of destination to be shown by tags. 


fixed for sailing. 


marked with your name and delivered at the vessel 
for two dollars; but you can also hire one from the 
| Ocean Chair Company for one dollar, and when 
the trip is over you are not burdened with it. 

By far the best rule for the European tourist is 
the one laid down by experienced travellers: “The 
wise man and his luggage are never parted.” 


Choice of a Steamer. 


One important consideration will be the choice | 


of a good line of steamers, and a good ship on 
that line. 
claiming so many advantages, that advice in this 
matter is hardly possible. I can only say that if 
money is not plenty, | should choose an unfashion- 
able line. 


line are less crowded than their superiors, and 
this gives more deck room and better service. ~ 
You should engage your passage early—some 
| three months ahead for a summer trip. On the 
fashionable lines you may cross “out of the sea- 
son,”—that is, not in summer,—and you have then 
more room and lower rates. 
The season seems to be growing longer each 
year, but the most growded vessels go out in June 





| as likely to be as fine as either of these. 


| two trips. 
| first-class table, and there are often certain restric. 


This is quite a saving in Europe, where the | 
largest allowance for baggage is sixty pounds a | 


They should | 
jall be sent to the ship many hours before that | 


You will need a steamer-chair, and can get one | 


There are so many rivals now, each | 


As a rule, the second-class ships of a first-class | 
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and July. During August they are not so much 
crowded, and this is a delightful month, with but 
one drawback—the prevalence of ocean fogs. 
Returning, the vessels are fullest in September 
and October, though the weather in November is 


Cost of Passage on Steamships. 


From December to March nearly all companies 
reduce their rates, in some cases twenty per cent., 
and a large party buy- 
ing return tickets can 
make even lower terms. 

In all steamers the 
prices vary with the po- 
sition of the room, and 
in vessels which charge 
three hundred dollars 
for their best rooms, you 
will be able to get tick- 
ets for one hundred and 
fifty dollars the round 
trip, if you will take 
something less choice. 

It may be well to state that by buying return 
tickets a saving of ten per cent. is effected, and 
you are not bound by them to return at any speci- 
fied time. By writing to the company’s agents, 
the tickets’ limit may be extended; but the writing 
must not be neglected, or you may lose the money | 
you have paid. 

Berths in the centre—amidships—of the vessel 
are most desirable, and outside rooms are prefer- 
able, since nothing can compensate for the lack of 
fresh air; but in bad weather, when all port-holes 
must be closed, the inside rooms, with their venti- 
lators, are most comfortable. 

Atall times an inside room with one companion 
is better than an outer one with three, as is gener- 
ally arranged for. It is no joke to try to dress 
four at once in a tiny box, which, moreover, is 
entirely lacking in all stability. 

All first-class tickets entitle the holders to all 
privileges of table and deck, so the wise man or 
woman will not throw away money on the state 
room, unless very susceptible to sea-sickness. 

For those who desire a very cheap passage, there 
is an intermediate or second-class cabin at rates 
varying from sixty dollars to eighty dollars the 
Travellers by this do not go to the| 





Fig. 2. 


tions as to deck liberties. However, the second 
cabin is on all good lines clean and comfortable, | 
and apart to objection to doing anything “second. | 
class,” there is nothing to prevent an agreeable 
passage at this low rate. 

By whatever line you choose, try to select a 
vessel with a reputation for steadiness and a dry 
deck. The first will give you comparative free 
dom from sea-sickness, if anything can, and the 
second will ensure you many hours of fresh air 
on deck. 


Dresses for the Trip. 


Women will need something of a special toilet 
for the trip; and as far as the voyage is concerned, 
this will consist mainly of wraps. Take what you 
may of these, you will still wish you had taken 
more when that fierce wind begins to rush through 
rugs and shawls as if they were thin paper. 


The ship dress should be navy blue flannel if you | 


happen to have an old dress of this sort. If you 


do not, use what you have, provided it is dark, all | 


wool and old—for there is no telling what may 


happen to it on deck, where the brass is always | 


being cleaned or the paint retouched; or at the 
table, where a sudden lurch may send a waiter 
flying down the room only to deluge you with the 
contents of tureen or gravy bowl. 

Women will need a hood, or a cap with a visor, 
for the deck, being careful to tie the cap on with a 
veil or warm nubia. 
The visor is almost 
indispensable to pro- 
tect the eyes from 
the glare on the 
water. Youcan hold 
no umbrella open 
on the deck. In the 
fierce breezes wo- 
men will need a rug 
to hold down their 
fluttering skirts. The 
illustration (Fig. 1) 
gives an idea of a 
convenient form for 
this rug. 

You can make it 
into a bag by sew- 
ing it across the bot- 
tom after having 
folded it as shown. 
Then put buttonsand 
buttonholes along the lapped edges. Spreading 
this bag upon a steamer-chair, you can slip into it, 
feet first, and button it over, thus securing your 
| feet against cold, and your skirts against the wind. 
It is well for a lady to wear to the ship the cos- 
| tume she intends to use as a travelling dress, chang- 
ing it for the ship dress as soon as she arrives on 
board. Tie the hat up in brown paper so that the 
sea air shall not fade its colors nor uncur! its 
feathers, unpack the steamer-trunk and arrange 
its contents for use at a moment’s notice. 

This plan is much wiser than leaving these duties 
until one is off, when one may be too sea-sick to 
| attend to them. For the same reason the steward 
| Should be seen early, and a seat secured at table 
near the door, if possible. 

Ladies will need, in their steamer-trunks, warm 
flannels, woollen bed-slippers, stout shoes and 
rubber overshoes,—for walking on a wet deck,—a 
dark balmoral, a rubber bag for hot water, some 
| small wall-pockets to be tacked or pinned to the 
back of the sofa, and a bag (Fig. 2) to hang inside 
| the curtains of the berth in which to keep watch, 
handkerchief, pins, brush, scissors, and such neces- 
sities. 





Fig. 1. 


Medicines. 


For travel on shore one will probably wish to 
‘take some medicines, but these may go into the 


paapenalinpinacanssaeaenaneanan 








second trunk or bag, as the ship’s doctor will fur- 
nish all that will be needed on board. The only 
private stores J should suggest would be mustard 
plasters, quinine pellets, a little brandy, and some 
lemons and oranges. For the shore, you may add 
to these arnica, ammonia, and a strip of court. 
plaster wound around a pair of tiny scissors. ‘To 


| carry these you will find a medicine pocket, made 


of cloth or chamois, like the illustration (Fig. 3), 
most convenient; the whole to be rolled and tied 
when not in use. Many people burden them 
selves with private 
stores of eatables; but 
this is quite unnecessary 
for all first-class lines 
provide good tables, and 
the trouble is too much 
eating rather than too 
little. 

Fees vary with the 
class of patrons the line 
can boast, but as a rule 
it is well to give the 
steward and stewardes- 
each a good fee, say five 
dollars to each, if your party does not exceed 
four, one dollar to your waiter, and about the 
same to the cabin-boy and bootblack. Upon un 
fashionable lines less will be sufficient, unless 
some unusual service is asked. 


Fig. 3. 


Travelling Dresses. 


A woman’s travelling dress should be some dark 
all-wool material, neatly made but very simple. 
Gray is an excellent color, and so is dark blue. To 
it should be added the ever-useful blouse waist 
of foulard or cotton gocds, which will be needed 
in the warm valleys on the continent; but do not 
forget the flannel skirts and underwear for the 
cold mountain tops. 

Slippers, umbrella, ulster, overshoes, and a mod- 
erate supply of underclothing will all go into the 
big bag, as well as a second dress for table @héte 
dinners and dress occasions. 

This last should be of some pretty material made 
“dressy”? by ruchings at the wrists and open neck, 
but it needs little or no showy trimming. 

Underskirts should be of Ceylon or wash flan- 
nels, though some ladies use black silk ones alto 
gether. Do not load yourself down with under 
clothing, boxes of trinkets, stationery, perfumery, 
and the thousand knicknacks we all love. Wash- 
ing is so quickly done in Europe that there is no 
need to carry large supplies of linen, and the other 
things become great burdens, 

I should recommend most heartily the carrying 
of two pairs of stout, well-fitting American shoes, 
made by a careful shoemaker. You will get none 
like them in Europe—combining comfort and 
beauty. 

Do not be afraid to travel second-class on the 
continent, and third-class in England. In Italy 

| alone is the first-class very much more desirable; 
|} and in any country where there is a fourth-class 
| the third is good enough for short trips. 

In the matter of guide-books there is no dissent 
| ing voice in the praises sung to Bedaker’s; they 
are expensive, but are worth their price if only as 
reference books after you get home. However, 
cheaper ones will answer fairly well, and they are 
in convenient form. 
| For sight-seeing guides in Paris, Rome and 
London, Hare is almost indispensable. He seems 
to bring so much of what the best minds have 
thought and seen in each object of interest. But 
| in every one of these cities you will find some 
| small work devoted to the locality, at a price within 
| the reach of the most modest traveller. 


ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
| 
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For the Companion. 


| MENDING BAG. 


| This shows an extremely simple, but useful, 

| mending bag. The plain sateen front and back 

pieces are each made by covering a piece of card 

board eleven by nine inches (narrowed to seven 

and a half at the bottom), and a narrow strip, 

three and a half by seven and a half, is similarly 

covered for the bottom; the three pieces are then 

joined by overhand seams on what is to be the in 

| Side of the bag. 

| A piece of figured sateen or cretonne, twenty-one 

| by thirteen inches, is given an inch-wide hem 
across the top, and is drawn up closely with long 
running stitches at the bottom, and sewed to one 

| end of the narrow bottom piece; each side of the 

| gathered piece should now measure eleven inches, 
and be sewed to the corresponding sides of the 

ee front and back. This finishes one side or 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





| 
| 
| 


end of the bag. The other end is finished in the 
same way. 

Across the inside of the back piece is placed « 
full pocket, eight inches deep, to hold balls, spools, 
etc. The top is finished with a shirring for an 
elastic band beneath a narrow standing rufile. 
Above the 
pocket are 
tacked flannel 
needle - leaves 
and scissors 
straps. Some- 
times an inter- 
lining of wad- 
ding is placed 
beneath the in- 
ner cover of 
the back piece, 
and the whole 
used as needle- 
book or pin- 
cushion. Some- 
times the pock- 
et is omitted 
| and a third piece, just like the front and back, is 

fitted in between the two to divide the bag into 
two equal or unequal compartments. 

Small brass or silvered rings—or home-made 
ones of wound wire, covered with knitting silk or 
floss in closely worked double crochet—are sewed 
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to each upper corner of the front and back, and | sent to Mrs. Maynot the advantage of their plan, | Phineas extended his hand loffily, and to the 


three more are sewed crosswise to the hem of each | 
side piece—one in the middle and one four inches | 
from each corner ring. 

A narrow, stitched band of the plain sateen is | 
run through the rings, and the ends are neatly 
joined. This forms the means of suspension and 
also allows the bag to be opened easily and widely 
when in use. The lettering is worked with silk or 
floss in colors to match the figures in the side 
pieces. 

Such bags, though handy to,use for any family 
mending, are especially convenient for stockings, 
which may be dropped into them every week as | 
soon as dried, there to wait in company with thread, 
yarn, needles, ete., till mending day arrives. 


~@e - 
COMMON GIFTS. 


Common the grass in its glowing green, 
So is the waier’s glistening sheen ; 
Common the springs of love and mirth ; 
So are the holiest gifts of earth. 
-Selected. 


For the Companion 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters. — Chapter I. 


Decision and Departure. 
“But —*? 





Doctor Parkhurst leaned forward persuasively, 
and regarded Mrs. Maynot with the authority of 
an intimate family adviser. 

“No, no, Doctor!’ interrupted Mrs. May 
not. “I couldn’t stand it. Such a separation 
would be too cruel, and I have just nursed 
him through —” 

“Tut, tut, wife!’ broke in Mr. Maynot. 
“What’s the use of calling ina cfoctor if you 
don’t follow his advice?” 

The case stood thus: Harry Maynot was 
an only child, and had just recovered from 
his third attack of measles. This disease 
seemed to have left him good for nothing. 
He could not study, and had not the heart to 
play. The old family doctor had just rec 
ommended a trip to China ina sailing-vessel 
by way of cure, and Mrs. Maynot, who re 
garded the sea as the great enemy of man- 
kind, and especially of mothers, was shocked 
at the proposal. 

The Maynots lived in the thriving New 
England village of Sweet Fern, and were 
what is called well off, but not rich. The 
problem of a sick boy and a sea-voyage was 
u serious one. 

“Now be a sensible woman, Mrs. May- 
not,” began the Doctor again. “Your son 
won't be worth a pound of pickled herring 
unless he has ozone to breathe. Ozone 
doesn’t grow in an asparagus bed. It’s to 
be found on the salt water. The boy must go 
to sea, if he is to be good for anything.” 

Doctor Parkhurst spoke forcibly, and Mrs. 
Maynot gasped. 

An uncertain rap at the library door 
brought the little group of troubled people 
to sudden self-possession. 

“Yes,” began the Doctor, composedly, 
“the cranberry crop will undoubtedly be the 
best known for years.” 

A tall, awkward boy walked slowly into 
the room, looking inquiringly about. In 
one hand he held a morning newspaper, 
and in the other he carried a little terrier, 
which barked at the Doctor with the air of a dog 
that has discovered a rat. 

“Well, my boy!” The Doctor came forward and 
lifted one hand to the boy’s shoulder, while with 
the other he tried to ward off Trot, the terrier, who 
was greedily tugging at the flap of his trowsers. 


and after a few more “buts,” she surrendered. 

“If this boat isa good one, the only thing needed 
is a safe and responsible sailing-master,” mused | 
the Doctor. | 

“I have sent for the man we want,” replied Mr. | 
Maynot, sententiously. 

In a few minutes an elderly man, with a distinct 
nautical shuffle, and with a red handkerchief tied | 
in a sailor’s knot over his throat, walked into the 
room. 

“How long is it, Phin, since you gave up the 
sea?” Mr. Maynot opened the subject promptly. 

“It’s five year come next November, sir.” 

“Do you think you have forgotten how to handle 
a boat?” 

The reply came slowly, with inexpressible sar 
casm ° 

“When you forgit ter spell ‘can,’ I'll forgit ter 
box my compass. I aint given to boastin’, but I 
can steer a ship from Salem to Fernandina with 
my eyes shut.” 

The two gentlemen exchanged meaning glances. 

“You may put the paper on the table and leave 
the room, Harry,” said Mr. Maynot. “And you, 
my dear,” turning tenderly to his wife, “hadn't 
you better look after the boy a few minutes? The 
Doctor and I want to have a few words in private 
with Captain Serod.” 

Phineas Scrod, ex-captain of the stanch brig 
Susan Jinks, departed that noon to inspect and, if 
it was found a fair purchase, to buy the Kittiewink. 
If the yacht were purchased, Doctor Parkhurst 
agreed to share the expenses, and to send his son 
Algernon to keep Harry company. 

Two days of great anxiety passed. Captain 
Phin had disappeared without a word. Hal ner 


consternation of the two boys, he pointed out a 
black sloop, nota biscuit’s throw from the landing. 

There was no impressiveness about the Aittie 
wink. In fact, she was particularly ugly; and to 
Hal’s mind her bow resembled that of a Chinese 
junk, as shown in the illustrations in his physical 
geography. 

The Kittiewink was nothing less than a sword 
fisherman turned into a yacht; any sailor could 
see that at a glance. The contrast between this 
dingy, black boat, built for business, and the smart 
pleasure yachts flitting gracefully about, was cer 
tainly severe. But the old sailor, in spite of the 
boat’s extreme want of beauty, recognized in her 
a depth and beam and sea-worthiness that could 


| outstand a dozen fancy playthings or racing 


machines of her inches. 


coast from Machias to Martha’s Vineyard. 

The boys gazed on the idol of their dreams in 
silence. Who could brag about that thing before 
them? Their pride was shattered as if by dyna. 
mite. They even felt ashamed to be seen on the 
float. Hal actually dropped a tear, while Non 
hurriedly choked down his disappointment. 

“Look here! Don’t do that!” exclaimed Scrod, 
anxious over his purchase, and taking Hal by the 


thin’ you can count on, and your folks’! set easy. 
She’s built for sea, and these here boys will be 
safe, while city swells on fancy yachts are wreckin’ 
an’ drowndin’ an’ scarin’ their mas.” 

The two fathers nodded approvingly at Phin’s 


So these young seamen tried to escape their in- 
evitable fate. They went forward of the mast, 


where there could be no disturbing odor of the 


| dinner, and looked about for employment. They 


noticed a strange-looking can, resting upon a coil 

of rope with an air as if it were not to be dis 

turbed. That was enough to “‘stump” any boy. 
“Let’s throw it overboard and see it float,” sug 


| gested Non, eager for any diversion. 


They cast off the rope from the bitt, and holding 


| one end, threw the white can into the water. 


Pretty soon they tried to pull the can in; but the 
rope tugged in their hands furiously. Had a shark 
swallowed the can? Perhaps they had hooked the 
sea-serpent! 

“Something awful is the matter,” gasped Hal, 
straining with all his might. “O Phin, come up 


| here, quick!” 
Skipper Secrod could not have made a better | 
choice for his purpose, if he had searched the | 


outburst, and the boys tried to cheer up. The | 


| Kittiewink was better than no boat at all; besides, 


vously weeded his father’s garden, assisted by | they realized that there was a difference between 


“Thar she are!” 


Non Parkhurst and Trot, the terrier, who, wishing 
to help his master, invariably pulled up the peas 
and left the purslane. 

On the morning of the next day a postal-card, 
blotched and scrawled, came with the mail. This 
was handed around the family with much interest 


“What a tall boy you are getting to be! You need | and curiosity. It was deciphered as follows 


color and flesh. Flesh, sir, and color! I may as 


| 
| Baut the Kittiwink for 487.50 cents. Will sleap 


well tell you I’m going to make a sailor of you, | on bord tonite and begin fixin Her up. i think 


and send you to China!” 
“You don’t mean me to be a sailor, do you?” 
said Hal, slowly. 


| she’s a bargane and A dandie.—PHINEAS SCROD. 


“Goin’ to take all this a-yachtin’?” asked the 


There was not much dismay expressed in the | Marblehead driver, somewhat impertinently, as 
boy’s tone. He was, like many boys, very much | he dragged a huge Saratoga, two other trunks and 
interested in what he knew nothing about, and | four valises down the gangway upon the bobbing 
looked at life on the ocean as the ideal of manly | float. 


adventure. 
“Well, not exactly a real sailor, Harry,” an. 


“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Maynot, with dignity. 
She sat down upon the Saratoga, and looked for 


swered his father, with a twinkle in his eye. “I | the boat. Mr. Maynot, Doctor Parkhurst, the two 


don’t think your mother would let you ship as any- 
thing less than captain.” 

The boy failed to catch the joke. 

“Ia captain! Well, Go Gresham, you know, is 
acaptain. His father owns a forty-footer. He 
runs it.” Harry spoke with more animation than 
he had exhibited for months before. 

“I should like to go to sea,” Harry went on, de- 
cidedly. “1 saw a nice notice of a boat for sale 
to-day. I was just reading about it.” 

“Let’s have it,” said his father, encouragingly. 


Harry placed in his father’s hand the following | 


alluring advertisement: 


Fee SALE: The stanch, safe cruiser Kittiewink 
A thirty feet on water line. This yacht is not a mad 
racer, but a safe boat. The anxious mother may slee 
peacefully with her son on board. She is fully found. 
‘er sails are not too large. This bargain does not ship 
Water every time a zephyr ripples the sea. Come and 
see her with pocket-book in hand. You will buy at 
ight. “The owner lays off the ferry-landing in Marble- 
lead, always aboard. 

When Mr. Maynot had finished reading this 
breezy and rather unparsable notice, Harry heaved 
4 deep sigh, and looked wistfully at the Doctor. 

‘Oh no!” cried Mrs. Maynot. “Anything but a 
Crazy boat that will capsize if you look at it!” 

“Come, my dear Mrs. Maynot,” said the Doctor, 
xently, “listen to reason. Perhaps the boy has 
struck just the right thing. Wouldn’t you rather 
pe stayed on this coast than that he should go to 
China? 
Cape Horn?” 

“Yes,” admitted the mother, faintly, “but —? 

Her husband and the Doctor continued to repre 


| boys and Trot were looking, too. 
| Where was Scrod? Who could pick out the 
| Kittiewink from this maze of craft? 
| Harry approached a gentleman who wore a New 
| York Yacht Club cap, and whose uniform blazed 
with gilt. 
| “Excuse me, sir,” Harry said, “but can you tell 
me which boat is the Aittiewink ?” 

Harry waved his hand impressively toward sey- 


eral large yachts flying their pennants at anchor 


| before him. 

“Is she anew Burgess ora Fife?” inquired the 
gentleman, courteously. 

| No, sir, I think not. She is—ah—a fore-and-aft 
| sloop.” 

Harry struggled with the only maritime term he 
forty-footer. The gentleman laughed outright, 
and said he thought perhaps that yacht had not 
yet come into harbor. 

“Hullo! Good-mornin’ to you all! Is that yourn? 
All them trunks! Ha! Ha! That’s a good un on 
you.” 

The voice was unmistakable; but how account 


| 


| for this independence of tone? Phin wasa changed 


Isn’t a safe harbor every night better than | 


man. The trim brass-buttoned suit and the sea air | | 


had transformed him from a shuffling gardener | 
into the master of his profession. Where he once 
obeyed he now commanded. His employers re- | 


garded him with curiosity and deference. | 


“But where’s the yacht?” cried the united family. 


“Yacht! You aint got no yacht! You own a} 
ship! No teaspoon about her. Thar she are!” 


had learned from his friend Go Gresham, of the | 


five hundred dollars and four thousand, the cost 
of many a yacht of her size. 

“You can’t sqt eze these chists down the man 
hole,” said Phin, looking dubiously at the baggage. 
“I guess we'll empty ’em on the wharf, and Pll 
take the necessaries aboard. Here, Hal, hold 
this painter, while I heave some bags into the 
dory.” 

“I don’t see any painter,” said Harry, looking 
helplessly about for some one witha potand brush 
ready to be held. 

“Don’t laugh at him,” said Serod, politely, look 
ing around the landing. “He haint been salted, 
but he’ll learn. Here, this is the painter.’ He 
thrust a rope into Hal’s hands. ‘That holds the 
dory. Hold on to it now, and don’t drop the painter 
overboard!” 

What a delightful bustle there was, putting 
things in the old craft! Upon certain points Mrs. 
Maynot insisted. Whatever else was left, she had 
bought two life-preservers. These should go; also 
a dozen cans of her own tomatoes, and a soap- 
stone. 

Serod threw the soapstone into the dory, grum 
bling, “It'll come in handy for a sinker, maybe.” 

To Hal had been assigned the bunk on the right 
side of the boat—the starboard side—which meant 
that he was regarded as the owner or captain. 


mum?” Skipper Phin called to Mrs. Maynot, who 
was sadly watching the party from the shore. The 
| only answer he had was a faint groan, and the 
| barking of a very hungry terrier. But the boys’ 
fathers accepted the proposition with eagerness. 
| Phin had been a ship’s cook in his prentice days, 
| and the chowder was perfect. 
| ‘To be occupied in the cabin of any boat for the 
| first time carries some sort of an interest with it, 
and sustains the emotions; but to sit down to eat— 
ah! there is the test. 

“Say, Non! I feel a little dizzy. Isn’t it queer?” 
said Hal, after about two mouthfuls of soup and 
one of hardtack. 

“So do I,” echoed Algernon Parkhurst, sadly. 
Phineas, from the forecastle, winked at the elder 
men. 
“I don’t know what is the matter,” continued 
Hal, with an air as if he had been insulted. 
“Neither do I,” seconded Non, with a curious 
growing dislike to food in general and chowder in 
particular. 
“Let’s go on deck,” said Hal, apologetically. 





“Two bells! Will ye take a little chowder aboard,- 


One never waits at sea for the second call, and 
Phin rushed to the deck. Ata glance he took in 
the situation. The boys had cast off the mooring 
of the Aittiewink, and had not the skipper grasped 
the slippery cable at the last moment, the boat 
would have drifted on the rocks. In a trice the 
sailor, with several strong overhand pulls, had 
brought the cable in again, and fastened it securely 


| on its bitt. 


By this time the two fathers were on deck. Then 
said the skipper to the boys: 


jarm. “I tell you she can't be beat. Here’s some. “Look a-here now! You might ha’ wrecked her 


or stove her in. Don’t you boys touch a line 
aboard her without my orders until you learn 
somethin’, or I'l) cast the job up. Yer fathers ’ve 
gin you to me to keep, an’ I'll keep you or I'll go.” 

This episode went a long way to contirm the 
two fathers’ good opinion of Phin. 

Phineas now prepared to row the gentlemen 
ashore. Trot ran out to meet them as they landed. 

“Where are the boys?” asked Mrs. May 
not, looking up from her book. 

“I told them to stay on board. Really, 
Molly,” said Mr. Maynot, soothingly, “I 
thought it would be easier for you not to say 
good by.” . 

The novel dropped to the floor of the boat 
house. Trot seemed to understand that he, 
too, had been deserted, for he set up a series 
of baleful yelps. 

Phineas Scrod was already rowing back 
rapidly. The KXittiewink swung with the 
wind at her mooring. The two boys waved 
their caps and yelled to keep up the general 
courage; but Mrs. Maynotdid not turn. She 
walked slowly away with her face to the 
land. She could not bear to look at the 
Aittiewink again. Neither her husband nor 
her Doctor knew how to comfort her at that 
moment. 

At this melancholy crisis there was a pierc 
ing squeak, a splash and a gurgle. Trot had 
jumped from the landing and was swimming 
madly after the receding boat, with half 
choked yelps. The boys’ shouts had inten- 
sified his growing conviction that he was 
wanted elsewhere than at Sweet Fern. Thus 
Was another member added to the crew of 
CF See HERBERT D. WARD. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
For the Companion. 


CLOUDS AND STEAM. 


Clouds consist simply of water divided 
into minute globules or drops. They differ 
in no essential respect from the steam emit- 
ted by a tea-kettle, or the mists and fogs that 
fill river valleys at sunrise. These forms of 
water are all produced in the same way. 

In the boiling tea-kettle, the space not occupied 
by water is filled with invisible and transparent 
water vapor. When this comes into contact with 
the cool outer air, some of the vapor is condensed 
to liquid water, and a cloud of steam is formed. 
This white and opaque steam is not seen very near 
the spout, because the vapor there has not yet been 
sufliciently cooled to condense. 

If the cover of the kettle is lifted, the boiling 
water seems to be covered by a cloud of white 
steam; but this cloud did not exist before the cover 
was raised. It has been formed by the sudden 
cooling of the vapor. In a glass builer which is 
either completely sealed, or provided with only a 
narrow outlet for the vapor, the space above the 
water is perfectly transparent and apparently 
empty. ; 

Morning mists and fogs are formed by the cool. 
ing of the moist air during the night. 

A cloud is produced by the cooling of a rising 
current of vapor-laden air, or by the meeting of 
two bodies of air of different temperature. A 
given volume of air, or, more strictly, a given 
space, whether it contains air or not, will only take 
up a certain quantity of water vapor at a given 
temperature. 

If the temperature is raised, more vapor can‘be 
taken up; if it is lowered, some of the vapor will 
be condensed. 

The law connecting temperature and maximum 
amount of water vapor is such that a hot and a 
cold body of air, neither of which is saturated, or 
contains all the water it is capable of holding in a 
state of vapor, may, when mixed, become more 
than saturated, so that some of the vapor is con- 
densed. 

If condensation is very rapid, visible drops are 
formed and considerable quantities of liquid are 
produced. 

This occurs in the retort of the chemist, the 
“worm” of the distiller, and occasionally on a 
gigantic scale in nature, giving rise to what is 
called a cloud-burst, as in the remarkable flood at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. In other cases the 
globules formed are so small that they are not 
separately visible, and do not fall to the earth, but 
apparently remain suspended in the air, forming 
steam, mist or clouds. 

It was once hard to understand how such drops 
of water, which are of course heavier than air, 
could be thus supported by the air, apparently for 
an indefinite time, and an ingenious but false 
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hypothesis was made to account for this seeming 
violation of the law of universal gravitation. 


It was assumed that the globules of water were | cannot see the individual globules, and have no 


hollow. A hollow globule would bear some resem- 
blance to a soap-bubble or a balloon, and this 
resemblance, together with the known properties 


























cloud hanging motionless over our heads, but we 


reason to assume that they are motionless. It is | 


must be in motion. 

The form of the cloud, and that only, is at rest. 
The material of which it is composed is not only 
in motion, but is constantly changing. New 


drops are being formed in one place, and old ones | 


are being converted into invisible and transparent 
vapor in another. 

In the space occupied by the visible cloud, the 
temperature and other conditions are such that 
all the water present cannot exist as vapor, but 
some of it must assume the liquid form. These 
conditions may hold in a certain limited space for 
a long time, while all around the air is unsatu- 
rated, so that stray drops that reach the 

frontiers of the cloud are re-evaporated 
and become invisible. 

A striking example of this is seen 
in the clouds that hang almost con- 
stantly about high and cold mountain- 
peaks. The cloud of yesterday and 
that of to-day are not composed of 
the same water-drops, but the cloud- 
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For a very simple reason. We see a great papers which they write upon the subjects dis- 
cussed are examined and corrected by the teacher. 


thousand young men, clerks, shop-men, mechanics 
clear from what has been said above that they | and laborers were instructed last winter in san- 
| itary science, history and literature by teachers 





form persists as if chained to the peak. 








of soap-bubbles and balloons, might 
seem, to a careless thinker, to explain 
the suspension of clouds. 

But the argument was entirely falla- 
cious. The balloon rises because it 1s 
filled with a gas which is lighter than air. 
The soap-bubble is filled with warm air 
from the lungs, which is also lighter than the cool 
surrounding air; but the hollow cloud-globule, 
if it existed, could only be filled with air of the 
same temperature as the air in which it floated. 

Of course the globule could not be empty of air, 
for in that case the tension of the film of water, 
together with the pressure of the external air, 
would cause it to collapse at once. Indeed, the 
air within the bubble would necessarily be ata 
higher pressure, and therefore would be denser 
and heavier than the air outside. 

It is quite true that a hollow globule would not 
fall as rapidly as a solid one containing the same 
quantity of water, because it would offer a larger 
surface to the resisting action of the air. But the 
same effect of lessened speed of descent may be 
obtained with a solid globule—if the term ‘‘solid”’ 
is permissible in speaking of liquids—if it be only 
small enough. 

To make this clear, suppose a little sphere or 
drop of water, one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
to be falling through the air. The resistance 
which the air offers to the drop’s motion depends 
upon the speed of the drop, which is constantly 
increasing. At last the speed becomes so great 
that the resistance of the air is equal to the drop’s 
weight. 

After this no further increase of speed occurs, 
but the drop continues to fall with this constant 
velocity. 

Now consider another drop, whose diameter is 
but half that of the first, or one-sixteenth of an 
inch. The weight of the small drop is eight 
times less than the weight of the other, but its 
surface is not eight times, but only four times as 
smnall as the surface of the large drop. 

In other words, diminishing the size of the 
drop does not reduce the retarding action of the 
air as much as it reduces the weight or the force 
which causes the drop to fall. 

Hence, the constant or maximum speed, at 
which the resistance of the air is equal to the 
weight, will be less in the case of the smaller 
drop than in that of the larger. See this illus- 
trated the next time you observe a thunder- 
shower or other heavy rain. Notice that the 
large drops come down much faster than the 
small ones. 

If a drop is very small, the greatest speed 
which it can attain in falling will also be very 
small. 

A similar rule holds good of solid particles 
mixed with water or another liquid. The largest 
particles settle first, then those next in size. The 
smaliest may remain suspended for weeks, even 
when the liquid is not at all disturbed, while the 
slightest motion of the vessel will cause the small- 
est that have fallen to rise and make the liquid 
turbid. 

This principle is utilized in separating particles 
of different sizes and obtaining exceedingly fine 
powders, such as “prepared chalk,’’ which is 
made by mixing ground chalk with water, pour- 
ing off the liquid after the coarser particles have 
fallen, and drying the fine powder which the 
liquid ultimately deposits. 

But we have by no means succeeded in arguing 
away the law of gravitation; we have only re- 
duced the velocity of fall of the cloud-globules. 
Fall they must, and fall they do at this dimin- 
ished speed. Why, then, do they apparently 
remain suspended in the air? 





Something like this occurs in the case of all 
clouds which show any degree of permanence. 
Of course very many, if not most clouds, change 
visibly and rapidly. 

These changes are partly due to real change of 
substance, and partly to the disturbance of the 
cloud-form by winds and currents of air. 

LAWRENCE B. FLETCHER. 
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For the Companion. 
MARBLE. 
So flawless white it is, like stainless snow, 
Did not some power supernal, long ago, 
In icy ages, ere yet man was known, 
Fix a snow-mountain in eternal stone ? 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Many readers of The Companion may have 
seen the words ‘“‘University Extension’’ in the 
newspapers, with a vague idea of their meaning, 
and with no idea at all that either the phrase or 
the movement to which the term is applied, has 
any interest for themselves. 

Some of these readers, probably, have to make 
their way in the world, with no money and a lim- 
ited amount of education. They have, it may be, 
finished the course in the public school and, while 
some of their classmates have gone to college, 
have been compelled to lay aside their books and 
begin work in shop or mill or farm, to earn food 
and clothes. 

But the hunger for knowledge stili is keen and 
unsatisfied within them; and they envy their 
companions whose money opens for them the 
Universities, with their wealth of books, of appli- 
ances for study, and their corps of learned 
teachers. 

It was for poor boys such as these that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
founded hundreds of years ago. These institu- 
tions received enormous endowments; but the 
cost of tuition and living in these colleges became 
so great that by degrees only wealthy young men 
received the benefit from them. 

A year or two ago this fact was brought so 
strongly before the English Universities that a 
plan was devised to extend the education given 
in these great seats of learning throughout Great 
Britain, so that any poor boy, willing to study at 
night or in his leisure hours, could follow any 
course of study which he might elect, under the 
auspices of their professors. 

In a word, if the moneyless classes could not 
go to the University, the University would come 
to them. 

As this work has been taken up by some of the 
larger colleges in this country, a brief description 
of its methods—or rather of one of its methods— 
will interest any boy or girl who wishes to edu- 
cate himself. 

The poor lad, in a village or inland town, con- 
sults with his fellows until a class is formed. On 
application to the University an instructor is sent, 
who lectures on the chosen branch of study. If 
the branch of study be a scientific one, he brings 
the appliances for illustration. 
| The price charged for admission to the lectures 
| is merely nominal. Books are furnished to any 
| of the hearers who wish to become students; the 
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Classes numbering from two hundred to a 


sent out by one of our universities. 

How many such classes will apply for instruc- 
tion during the coming winter ? 

The work, although good in purpose, has its 
defects. The pupils must be careful that they are | 
not satisfied with a scrappy, shallow knowledge | 
of the subject which is brought before them. 

A little learning is never so dangerous as when | 
it falls upon a soil of indolence and vanity. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PERFECT JUNE. 


Take all the rapturous glow of Summer’s morn,— 
The noontime splendor, and the sunset fair 

With majesty ; the soft, embracing air, 
Whereon glad Zephyrus winds her fluted horn. 
Take, if thou wilt, the rose so lately born, 

With elfin hues and odor rich and rare ; 

Take all the sum of cheer the long hours wear 
Without surcease, and leave the earth forlorn 

In Winter’s clasp ; take all, yet leave, we pray, 
To us that precious wealth, that hope, that faith, 
That there still lies beyond this blighting clime 
A rarer joy no ill can take away ; 

For us the perfect June that knows not death, 
The largess of Eternal Summer time ? 


GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


WHY EUROPEANS EMIGRATE. 


It is in the spring and early summer that the 
immigration of foreigners—mainly Europeans— 
to this country usually reaches its largest vol- 
ume. 

In the last week in April, for instance, no less 
than eight thousand emigrants are said to have 
sailed for the United States from Queenstown 
alone, comprising in about equal numbers Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen, Irishmen and continen- 
tal Europeans. Nearly a half a million emi- 
grants reached our shores in the year 1890. 

While the number of emigrants coming here 
from year to year does not steadily increase, the 


fact that so large a number of foreigners, drawn | 


for the most part from the lowest European 
classes, is poured in upon us constantly, gives 
rise to an interesting as well as a difficult prob- 
lem. 

Why do so many Europeans every year cross 
the Atlantic, to find homes and seek their for- 
tunes in the New World? The answer to this 
question may be read, for the most part, in the 
condition of the several countries which they 
thus abandon. 

It is because the struggle of life is hard, and 
sometimes impossible in their own lands, that the 
lower class of Europeans come here. 

The miserable condition of the Irish peasantry 
—a condition which has existed for many gener- 
ations—need not be described here. This is 
reason enough why Irishmen should come over 
by the thousands. 

In a lesser degree, similar reasons operate to 
induce the poorer classes of English and Scotch 
to emigrate. Compared with this country, wages 
are low and work is hard to get in the British 
Isles. The chances for a poor man to rise to 
affluence and good position are rarer. Both in 


the factory and on the farm the Englishman finds | 


better opportunities here than at home. 
The Germans come hither because in their own 
land they are ground down by heavy taxes, sub- 


ject to severe military conscriptions and long | 


military service, and besides being restricted in 
their liberties, find themselves unable to thrive 
amid the crowded and eager populations of the 
Fatherland. 

The notable increase of Italian emigration to 
our shores is toa large extent fostered by emi- 
gration agencies and companies, who make con- 
tracts to supply foreign labor cheap in this coun- 


|try. The Italians who come under this regret- 


| 








table system are, for the most part, from the 
least thriving and least intelligent part of Italy. 
They are tempted to come by the promise of 
higher wages and greater comfort. ‘That this 
Italian emigration has 
shown by what has happened in New Orleans. 


The Norwegians, Danes and Swedes come to us | 


in considerable numbers, over fifty thousand 
having landed on our shores last year. 
not suffer great oppression or hardship in their 
own countries, but have always been an adven- 
turous people, inclined to seek new homes, and 
ambitious to work in places and under conditions 
favorable to the largest success. 

Emigration hither is undoubtedly greatly stim- 
ulated by the accounts received in Europe from 
the foreigners who have already | settled on our 
soil, and who send home news of the opportuni- 
ties existing here, the large degree of political and 
social freedom enjoyed, the peace, security and 
ever-swelling prosperity of the Republic. 

It is too true, moreover, that the criminals of 
Europe, eluding justice in their own countries and 
seeking safety from punishment, look upon this 
country as a sure asylum, and without serious 
hindrance from their own governments swarm 
across the Atlantic in large numbers. 

This country has always boasted of welcoming 
to its shores the poor and oppressed of all nations, 
but certainly it is no part of the duty of this 
country to receive and cherish the paupers, the 


serious evils for us is | 


They do} 


diseased, and the criminals cast off by foreign | 


countries. While we are ready to welcome hon- 
est, able-bodied, peaceful and willing workers 
from whatever clime, we have the right to protect 
ourselves from vagabonds, thieves, lazy do-noth- 
ings and assassins. 


. ~~ = 
OVERCOMING. 


Less than two years ago an English gentleman 
died who was the father of a large family, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a prominent county magistrate, 
the owner of large estates, and an active, public 
spirited man in all local and national matters. 

So loyal were his friends to him that they never 
made public mention of the one great misfortune 
of his life. It was never even hinted at in the 
newspapers. In fact, it was only after his death 
that those who had not seen him knew that it was 
but the misshapen block of a man that had lived 
this active, manly life. 

He was born with neither legs norarms. After 
his death his story was told: How he resolved 
| when but a boy to act and live as did other boys, 
without regard to his horrible misfortune; how he 
persisted in studying every book, in learning every 
game, in joining in every amusement possible to 
him with his companions. How, to the last year 
| of his life, he held himself to be as responsible as 
other men, and bravely paid every tithe of duty to 
God and to his fellows. 

Even in lesser matters in life he pressed to the 
front. He was the most genial, witty guest at 
social dinner-tables. Strapped to his horse, he 
hunted foxes in Yorkshire or tigers in India, and 
with his brothers made long journeys in other 
parts of the world. Everywhere his cheerfulness 
and gaiety gave new life to duller souls. 

What weight of pain he carried beneath this 
courage only God knows. 

Is there no lesson for us all in the life of this 
gallant gentleman? 

Every boy or girl has some drawback, some difti- 
culty to combat or, harder still—to bear. It may 
be deafness, an ugly face, a vicious temper, de- 
formity, or a dull brain. 

Be sure that every other human being has his 
difficulty, too. Ignore your own, forget it when 
you can, and above all get above it. “Make of 
your petty grief a pedestal on which to stand.” 

Epictetus would have sent no words of wisdom 
down through the ages but for his lame leg. John 
Bunyan would not have dreamed the dream which 
| has helped the English-speaking world if he had 
| not been shut up in a jail. If Father Damien had 
uot died a leper, his life could not have given to 
many a sincere heart fresh strength and courage. 








+r 
DANGEROUS. 


In one of the large towns of Pennsylvania a suit 
was recently brought .by a workingman against 
the proprietor of a cigar shop, for permanent 
injury done to the health and reason of his son. 
The shopkeeper, regardless of warnings and pro 
tests, persisted in selling cigarettes to the boy, 
| a child of ten years, until the use of them brought 
on paralysis and softening of the brain. 

So common are permanent affections of the 
throat, stomach and nerves from the use of cigar 
ettes by boys, that the State of Pennsylvania has 
| made it a criminal offence to sell them to minors. 
In the records of insanity in that State for ten 
years it was shown that among boys under twenty 
the excessive use of tobacco ranked third among 
the causes of disordered intellect. 

The lad who reads these words, if a smoker, will 
probably admit that there is but little pleasure in 
smoking the cigarette. Certainly he will do soif 
heis frank. He smoked at first because he fancied 
it made him look like a man; afterwards because 
the habit could not be shaken off easily. 

Let us recommend to his attention the story of 
| the farmer’s boy who inherited a bleak tract in 
Western Pennsylvania and worked it with scant 
results for twenty years. 
| Then oil was found in it, in such quantities that 
| the young man became rich. He did not try to 
|educate himself or to spend ‘his easily-gotten 
wealth wisely, but went to the city, and wasted it 
| in the most absurd extravagances. At times he 
| literally flung his money away to the passers-by. 





So insane was his extravagance that in a few 

years he had lost all and was penniless. 
in the almshouse in Philadelphia. 
| God has given to the average boy a capital far 
greater than wells of oil; health, a sound digestion, 
}an active brain, the courage and happiness of 
youth. When he walks the streets puffing his 
cigarette he is in danger of wasting his capital 
almost as senselessly as did this poor lad when he 
| flung coin to the passers-by. 
Judicious men and women who see him smoking 
| are not moved to admiration by his manliness, as 
he fancies, but simply regard him as silly and 
untaught, and pity him for the ignorance which 
may bring upon him such incurable ill during his 
whole life. 


He died 


~~ — 
SOLDIER AND SQUAW. 


A well-authenticated story of the slaughter at 
Pine Ridge is that of an Irish soldier who, kneel 
ing with his comrades behind a bank, was shot 
close to the heart. 

“Fath,” he exclaimed, “I’m shure it’s all_over 
wid me! Row! me round, boys, an’ make a fince of 
me.” 

The next moment he was dead. They obeyed 
| him, and used his body as a rampart. 

| Another incident is told of the same fight worthy 
| of note. A squaw retreated backward before the 
| terrific fire of the white soldiers, holding both 

hands behind her. 

| She fell at last pierced with many bullets. It 
| was found that she had sheltered a baby with her 
wounded body—a baby, ugly and copper-colored 
like herself. She was killed. The child was saved 
It gives the story more meaning, perhaps, to know 
that it was not her own. 

Could not these red and white-skinned human 
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beings, in both of whom such heroic courage and 
self-sacrifice were possible, have found better ovcu- 
pation than murdering each other? 

The same problem has arisen in every 
the beginning of the world. 

“The Romans,” says an old writer, “kept their 
legions removed from the foe, lest coming closer 
they should look into each other’s eyes, and recog- 
nize brothers and friends where they had thought 
to find enemies.” 


war since 
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BOLD AND TRUE. 


Griffith M. Cooper was a member of the Society 
of Friends who deserves to be remembered as a 
man fearless in action and scrupulous in speech. 

When living in Western New York, some fifty 
years ago, he found that the Cattaraugus Indians, 
in the southern part of Erie County, were being 
led by the Ogden Land Company, a rich corpora- 
tion, to give up their lands for less than they were 
worth. 

He began to agitate the matter, and finally so 
impressed the Society of Friends that they prom- 
ised to pay him a modest salary and care for his 
farm while he devoted his time to advising and 
shielding the Indians. For ten succeeding years 
he spent a great part of his time on the Cattaraugus 
Indian Reservation, or in journeys connected with 
Indian affairs. 

At length the victory was won. The Land Com- 
pany ceased its efforts, and a treaty with the 
United States Government left three thousand 
Indians in full possession of their domain. 

Hie was absolutely incorruptible, and could point 
out at least one man on the other side who had 
offered him sixty thousand dollars if he would go 
home to his farm, and let Indian affairs alone. 

His plain speaking was a habit of daily life. 

Mr. Giles B. Stebbins says of him that he once 
went to Washington in the interest of his pro- 
tégés, and had an interview with Martin Van 
Buren, then Secretary of State. 

Mr. Van Buren had heard the Ogden Land Com- 
pany’s statements, and was influenced in their 
favor. He gave their version of a certain matter, 
though he was aware that there were facts which 
would refute it. 

“Martin,” said the plain-spoken Quaker, “what 
does thee say that for? Thee knows it is not so 
when thee says it.” 

Van Buren repeated this to a friend, with the 
remark: “I like that Quaker. A man with the 
courage to tell me, in so frank and friendly a way, 
that I don’t tell the truth, I greatly respect.” 


See 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


According to the new census more than eighteen 
million, two hundred thousand of the people of the 
United States reside in cities and large towns of 
eight thousand inhabitants or more. Of the total 
population of the country twenty-nine per cent. 
live in these large places. 

We may say, roughly, that seven-tenths of the 
people live in the country and three-tenths in 


cities. The proportion of city population is con- 
stantly increasing. In 1860 only sixteen persons 


in 
in 1880 twenty-two; 


out of a hundred resided in these larger places; 
Isi0 there were twenty-one; 
and in 1890 twenty-nine. 

The number of towns having eight thousand in- 
habitants increased during the last ten years from 
two hundred and eighty-six to four hundred and 
forty-three. There are no less than forty-seven 
such towns in Massachusetts, and almost seventy 
per cent. of the population live in them. 

It is evident, not merely from these facts but 
from common observation, that the cities are draw- 
ing heavily upon the country, and that the propor- 
tion of the people who devote themselves to agri- 
culture, the basis of all industry, is steadily dimin- 
ishing. 

This isa melancholy fact. Everything that it is 
possible to do to counteract the tendency should 
be done. Great as the country is and varied as 
are its resources, the products of the soil are of 
many times greater importance and value than 
anything else. 

Moreover, as cities grow and agriculture declines 
political and social evils inerease. City life is 
vastly attractive to young people who have passed 
their childhood amid rural surroundings, but for 
the pure joys of a peaceful life the country is 
much to be preferred. So have sung the poets 
since the world began, and so the universal ex peri- 
ence of the human race teaches. 


ii = 
UPTON’S TACTICS. 


The late General Upton, whose work on “Tac- 
tics” made his name known to every soldier 
throughout the United States, was noted for his 
hervous energy, tireless application and strict dis- 
¢ipline. 
While commandant of cadets at West Point, he 
Wis frequently crowded out of his house by com- 
pany, relatives of his dead wife. On such ovea- 
sions he occupied a bed in the rooms of his friend 
the Adjutant, Captain King, who, in his “Trials of 
a Statf-¢ )Hicer,” tells an anecdote illustrative of the 
General’s character. 
“The first night he came was but the pattern of 
all that followed. We talked for half an hour or 
80, then Upton quietly arose, took from his breast- 
pocket a small Bible, seated himself near the lamp 
and read in silence aw hile, and then, when ready 
for bed, he knelt in prayer, and continued on his 
knees a long time. - Upton was as fervent and 
tee st in his faith as he was in every detail of 
8 duty. 
_ he cadets did not like him y—they “seldom do 

© an officer who is thorough in the performance 
yon — —and dubbed him “the Christian sol- 
pe ey also sang doggerel rhymes when he 

: ar but not detect the singers. 

Peter y = or sign betrayed that the command. 
en b€ words. He was so fair and impar- 
oe graceless scamps were compelled to 
man, though his relentless discipline 

“aused them to dislike the ¢ ommandant. 


in three different engagements. He went into the 


lieutenant-colonel in the regular army and a brevet 
major-general; 
and rarely mentioned his service in the field. 


NOT BUTTER. 


A bright woman, who makes it a point to find 
out in what subject the person to whom she is in- 
troduced is interested, and to lead the conversation 
speedily to it, had an amusing experience, which 
she relates with great glee. A dinner was given 
by an intimate friend, and she whispered hurriedly 
to her hostess, who had introduced to her a preter- 
naturally grave man who was to take her in to 
dinner, “What does he like to talk about best?” 


“Butter!” 5: 
smile. 

It seemed a strange subject, but the tactful guest 
brought the conversation around to it, and as she 
afterward said, “talked as if to know good butter 
when one saw and tasted it was one of the most 
= things in the world!” 

Her companion did not seem interested, and 
conversation first dragged and then came to a sto 
Another effort, and then the lady gave up the task 
= devoted herself to her neighbor on the other 
side. 

The “butter” man was obliged to leave, pleading 
another engagement, the moment dinner was over, 
much to the evident regret of his hostess. 

“It’s too bad he could not stay longer, and talk 
to us,” lamented the hostess to her friend. ‘“He’s 
such a = man. I knew you’d be just the 
one to get him in a good mood for talking, and 
then I thought we could all reap the benefit.” 

“Charming! That man!” repeated the guest. 
“Why, he scarcely opened his mouth, though I 
racked my brains to make the ‘butter * question 
attractive!” 

“Butter!” ejaculated her hostess, in dismay. “I 
said ‘Buddha!’ I supposed of course you knew 
he was a high authority on the subject! What 
must he have thought?’ 

“I fancy,” re jlied her friend, dryly, “that he 
thought he had 1old of an advance agent for some 
agric sultural show.’ 


aid the hostess’s lips, with a meaning 


DON ALPHONSO. 


The little King of Spain is very frank and unre- 
strained in his expression of opinions, and some- 
times makes personal remarks about his subjects 
of a sort seldom indulged in by older and more 
diplomatic kings. He is very mischievous, but his 
attendants, in keeping him out of scrapes, have to 
take great care not to “impair the dignity of his 
Most Catholic Majesty.” Harper’s Weekly, from 
which this sketch is taken, says that a footman 
who put out his arms and caught the King one day 
when the little fellow tripped, and was about to 
fall headlong downstairs, was dismissed from his 
post for having dared to touch, with his plebeian 
hands, the royal person. True, the Queen re- 
warded the man with a large sum of money, and 
gave him another situation, but even she could not 
retain him in the household. 

On Good Friday, according to a custom which 
has prevailed in Spain since the sixteenth century, 
seven criminals received pardon. As soon as ves- 
pers were over in the chapel of the royal palace, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo stepped down 
from the high altar, and approached a table on 
which were laid seven rolls of parchment. 

Each roll contained the full pardon of a prisoner 
lying under sentence of death, and had, a few 
hours previously, received the regent’s signature. 
Placing his hand on these rolls, according to cus- 
tom, the chaplain asked the Queen: 

“Senora, does your Majesty grant pardon to 
these criminals?” 

With a tender glance at the little boy, whose 
hand she held, she replied: 


“In the name of the King, my son, I pardon 
these persons, as 1 look to God to grant His par- 


don and mercy to us. Amen.’ 

The rolls were then placed on the high altar, and 
after a prayer and benediction, delivered to the 
Minister of Justice. 


AN ANCIENT “SELL.” 

Not many travellers visit Carrara, where the 
finest of marble is constantly being quarried, as it 
has been for so many centuries, but, once there, 
much may be found in the way of legend and 
scenery to occupy the curious mind. Innumerable 
stories float about the place, says a writer in Corn- 
hill, concerning the existence of hidden treasures. 


Gold has often been found in the neighborhood 
of the town, and not very long ago a crock of gold 
coins was unearthed beneath one of the streets. 

A most curious experience, however, was that of 
a quarryman who, in one of his rambles, stumbled 
upon an old, deserted quarry, within which, half- 
buried in grass and bri ‘ambles, lay an enormous 
block of heavy marble. On examining it, he found 
a number of letters rudely cut, and half-hidden 
under a crust of dirt. With some difficulty he 
managed to spell out the words, “Blessed is he 
who shall turn me over.” 

The man at once jumped at the conclusion that 
he had stumbled upon hidden treasure, and that 
his fortune was made. He rushed home and col- 
lected some of his friends to aid him in the recovery 
of the concealed gold. Aftersome very hard labor 
they succeeded in turning the hoary giant over. 
Another rude inscription met their eager eyes. 

“Thanks, my friends. I was weary of reposing 
so long in one position !” 





NORMAN HUMOR. 


Superstitions about rocks, which were once pop- 
ular among the peasant classes of Europe, are 
dying out. The familiar legend is of a rock which, 
moved at a certain time by some strange witch 
craft, revolves or rolls aside, and discloses trea- 
sure hidden beneath, the time usually being spe- 
cially inconvenient for witnesses, as for instance, 
“on the stroke of twelve on Christmas Eve.” <A 
peculiar story of this kind is still told in Nor- 
mandy. M. Julien Tiersot writes of it in the 
Revue des Traditions Populaires : 

In the neighborhood of Caudbec-en-Caux there 





is a stone which, the country people say, revolves 
while the bells ring the Angelus at noon on Good 
| Friday. A walk in the country in the spring at the 
| hour of noon is an agreeable diversion, and the 
| sceptical stranger readily consents to go and see 
the alleged magical stone. 

The stranger and his escort reach the stone and 
wait. Time | passes. It is afternoon. 

“But the stone has not moved!” he says. 
| “Wait, you have not heard the Angelus rung 
| yet,” is the smiling reply, and one might wait for- 
ever, for on Good Friday the Angelus is never 
rung. 





General Upton had been wounded three times | **Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
war a second lieutenant, and came out of it a} 


but he never alluded to his wounds, | 
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LUNDBORGQ’S have been known for thirty years 
as the most fragrant, refined and lasting Perfumes 
made in America. In fact, they were the first really 
high-grade Perfumes that were manufactured in this 
country, and from the beginning have kept their recog- 
nized place. You have only to think a moment to 
recall how many Perfumes with extravagant claims 
have come and gone, have been more or less success- 
ful for a short time and then have vanished,—to 
realize what it means to be able to say that LUND- 
BORG’S have been the recognized standard of excel- 
lence for more than a generation. 

No detail in the manufacture of LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES is too small to receive the most pains- 
taking care, and every feature of the different pro- 
cesses in making them has been improved upon as 
greater experience has presented the opportunity; 
often increasing the expense but always with the end 
in view of maintaining their standard, “‘The Best.” 

The newest of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES is 
SWISS LILAC, which has enjoyed a great popularity 
in the few months it has been on the market. If you 
have never tried this odor, Messrs. Ladd & Coffin, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMERY, 24 Barclay Street, N. Y., will gladly 
mail you a sample to try, on receipt of 5 two-cent 
stamps. Ask for LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES when 
you buy again, as they are for sale everywhere. 

LUNDBORG’S OPAL COLOGNE is treated with 
Ammonia, Is very refreshing and invigorating for the 
Toilet or the Bath, and, inhaled from the bottle, 
possesses all the merits of smelling Salts. 






























































































































































































































CONDIMENTS. 


1 Salt: (a) How and where found; (b) how obtained 
and manufactured ; (c) its qualities; (d) its chief 
uses. | 





2. Pepper, mustard and ginger: (a) How and where | 
produced ; (b) how manufactured ; (c) varieties of | 
each ; (d) uses. 

3. Allspice, cinnamon and cassia, nutmeg: (a) Their | 
sources ; (b) how prepared tor market; (c) quali: | 
ties and uses of each. 

4. Why are these things used ? 
necessary for our health ? 


Are any of them 





For the Companion. 


THE PATH OF PEACE. 


It is so hard to walk earth’s toilsome way 
Ever while slow moons wane, or slow increase, 
So hard to follow Duty day by day, 
, sading us to God’s peace ! 


O weary grows the heart and worn the feet 
In the dull round of uneventful cares, 

Yet there’s a thought might make our service sweet, 
For God our toil prepares. 





Lift up thy tired eyes! No cloud is spread 
Betwixt thee and His heaven serene and pure. 
He holds His hand above thy humble head, 
Thy happiness is sure. 
’ Then keep the courage of thy morning prime, 
And bravely bear the cross He lays on thee, 
’Tis but a little space of troubled time 
In His eternity. 
Remember, only in this pathway lies 
Thy safety,—once beyond its sheltering bound, 
What choking mists, what bitter tempests rise, 
Vhere never rest is found ! 
Hard may be Duty’s hand, but lo, it leads 
Out into perfect joy, where pain shall cease ; 
God sees thy striving, and thy patience heeds, 
And thou shalt find His peace. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


i> —— 
For the Companion. 


i, SHIPWRECKED. 


Late in December a little coast schooner, laden 
with pine lumber, set sail from a port in Missis- 
» sippi bound to Philadelphia. 

The crew consisted of the captain, mate and 
four seamen. The only passenger was the Cap- 
tain’s wife, a young girl, recently married. Those 
who know her state that she was ‘a little, insig- 
nificant, uneducated woman, not noted for beauty 
or cleverness, but very fond of her husband and 
a good Christian.” 

On leaving the Gulf of Mexico and reaching 
the open sea, the schooner encountered several 
storms, the second of which forced open her 
seams. A leak followed. The pumps were set 
to work, but the water entered the hold faster 
than it could be pumped out. The cargo was 
then thrown overboard. 

One storm followed another. 
swent away. 


The masts were 
The pumps were worked day and 
night, and bravely succeeded in keeping the shat- 
tered hull afloat. 

It was now that the Captain's little wife took 
her turn with the crew, working as hard as any 
man, singing and joking to keep up their hearts 
when they saw no chance of escape. 

On the eighth day the little vessel ran into a 
heavy gale of sleet and snow. Her decks were 
sheeted with ice, and the wet clothing of the crew 
was frozen to their bodies. The Captain and one 
of the seamen fell ill, and the sufferings of the 
others were almost intolerable. The Captain’s 
wife nursed the sick men. She prepared the 
food, and even took her turn at the pumps. Her 
courgge and hope never failed. 

‘You will reach home if vou keep up courage 
and trust in God,’’ she told them a thousand 
times. ‘The men were ashamed to give up while 
this littke woman held out. 

On the fourteenth day a heavy sea washed 

away their last barrel of meat. The wet, mouldy 
bread was soon exhausted, and then the agonies 
of starvation began. 
j The little woman was so weak that she some- 
» times fell like one dead on the deck. But her 
courage rose with the desperate need. She went 
from one man to another, cheerful and laughing, 
talking to each of his home, his wife and chil- 
dren, praying aloud with such a happy fervor of 
faith that the superstitious sailors were both 
awed and made hopeful. 

“She talked with God,’ one of them said. 
“She talked with God all the time. I knowed He 
was beside her, and heard her.’’ 

Days of hot sunshine followed, in which the 
horrors of famine and thirst increased. Ship 
after ship passed along the horizon, without see- 
ing the little hulk to which these poor wretches 
clung. 

But at last a steamship bore down on them. 
They were taken on board and tenderly cared 
for; they were carried to a foreign port and then 
sent back to their homes. 

The Captain’s wife, when her work was done, 
sank into a stupor and lay near death for many 
days. 





This record of an heroic woman is taken almost 
literally from the reports of the men whose lives 
she had helped to save. 

Many women will read it, who, like her, are 
‘not noted for beauty, talent or knowledge.’ It 
will probably never be their lot to endure suffer- 
ing from storm or hunger or thirst. But each one, 
however insignificant, will have companions in 
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her voyage through life whom she can save from | 
misery and crime by her cheerful courage and 
faith. 

There are shipwrecks more to be dreaded than 
any on the high seas, and when such a disaster | 
overtakes a man, no surer heip can reach him | 
than that of a sister, a wife or a mother who loves 
him, who hopes for him, and who “talks with 
God.”’ 


«@> —— 


LOFTY OBSERVATORY. 


When it was proposed by I. Vallot that a scien- 
tific observatory should be erected on Mont Blane, 
at an elevation of fourteen thousand five hundred 
feet, the scheme was regarded as visionary and 
almost ridiculous. It would be impossible, it was 
said, to engage in any kind of work at such an 
altitude. But Vallot overruled all opposition. 


The building was constructed at Chamounix. It 
was then taken apart, and each timber marked so 
that the parts could be readily fitted together on 
the mountain. One hundred guides volunteered 
their services to carry the different parts of the 
building to the point fixed upon as the site. The 
material was tied up in one hundred and eleven 
loads, and the work of transportation was begun. 

It was a tedious undertaking to carry the cum- 
bersome packages up the ascent. Each man re- 
quired three days to convey a load to its destina- 
tion. The first man started on June Sixteenth, and 
on July Thirty-first the last section of the build- 
ing and the last of the ninety packages of scientific 
instruments had reached the site of the observa- 
tory. 

Vallot selected five of the hardiest mountaineers 
as masons and carpenters, and set out for the 
summit. Two tents were set up for the temporary 
shelter of the party. Although it was midsummer 
the mercury stood nine degrees below zero at 
night, and rarely rose above zero at noon. The 
workmen were clad in Arctic costume with heavy 
woollen gloves and caps, a style of dress not the 
best adapted for working, but they were able to 
labor from seven o’clock in the morning until 
seven at night. 

In two days the foundations were completed, 
and on the third the framework was in place, 
despite the heavy wind which threatened every 
moment to overthrow it. 

The work, however, was extremely exhausting 
in the rarefied air. One and then another work- 
man was disabled, and before the building was 
finished all descended for a rest. On August 
Thirty-first the party reascended, accompanied by 
M. Vallot’s wife, an enthusiastic mountaineer. 

The building was completed within a few days, 
lightning-rods were added, and a flag was un- 
furled to the breeze. The building is divided into 
two apartments, one for scientific work and the 
other for the use of tourists. 





——o — 
WHY HE WAS AT HOME. 


When the Confederate army was pouring through 
Richmond, on its march toward the Peninsula, the 
soldiers received constant and substantial tokens 
of the good-will of the people of the region. 
Women and children thronged the sidewalks, 
pressing on their defenders everything which the 
scanty Confederate larder could supply, while 
from many of the houses gloves, socks and com- 
forters rained down upon the companies. Mr. T. 
C. DeLeon, in “Four Years in Rebel Capitals,” 
gives an incident connected with this march, of the 
sort which is calculated to move the roughest sol- 
dier’s heart. 

The Southern soldier was ever a cheerful ani- 
mal, with a general spice of sardonic humor. Re- 
freshed inwardly and outwardly, the men would 
march down the street, answering the waving 
handkerchiefs at every window with wild cheers. 
Nor did they spare any amount of chaff to those 
luckless stay-at-homes encountered on the streets. 

“Come out’r that black coat!” “I know ye’re a 
conscrip’! Don’t yer want ’er go for a sojer?” 
“Yere’s yer chance ter git yer substertoot!”’ 

These and similar shouts, levelled at the head of 
some unlucky wight, brought roars of laughter 
from the soldiers, and from the victim’s unsympa- 
thetic friends. 


| struction of the Rockomekos, which caused great 





Under the influence of the ardent spirit, their 
tongues became loosened, and they told the young 
men all they wished to learn. The whole tribe 
was on the way down the river in canoes, they 
said, and the two Indians had been sent on to build | 
fires above the Pejepscot (Lewiston) Falls, to show | 








“I don’t know what to think,” replied Mrs. L——; 
“the money was there, and now it isn’t.” 

“But I’m an honest man, I’ve got a little girl. Do 
you think I’d steal? Why, I’ve been eight years 
with So-and-so. They know my character. Per- 
haps Sead husband took the money.” 


their friends where to land and camp for the night. “Will you come with me to his office and find 
Ben and Joe, as soon as the Indians were stupe- | out?” 

fled, proceeded down the river below the fa Is. | The man acquiesced, and the journey down- 

There they built two huge fires on a knoll where | town was made. Mr. L— had not taken the 


. s Py | 
the Indians, descending in the canoes, could see | 


them, and then waited and listened. The night 
was dark and cloudy, and without a thought of 
danger the hapless wretches in the canoes paddled 
down the river toward the blazing fires. 

Suddenly, above the roar o 


the falls, rose | 
shrieks and cries of distress. The Indians knew | 
their danger, but too late! The canoes were drawn | 
in by the quick waters, and carried over the falls. | 
Not one redskin came out alive. Such was the de- 





rejoicing among the white settlers of the Andros- | 
coggin valley. 


—_——+@+> —_—_— 
For the Companion. 


ONE DAY IN JUNE. 


A bride went forth with her flowery train, 
One rose-hung day in June, 
And the birds and the sea and the pealing bells 
Seemed singing the same glad tune ; 
And the young bride, seeing but hours of bliss, 
Said, “ 0 could weep in a world like this!” 


A widow went forth with her mourning train, 
n the selfsame day in June, 
And the wind and the sea and the tolling bells 
Seemed fo ey Same sad rune ; 
And the widow, seeing but desolate years, 
Said, “Who could laugh in this world of tears !” 


Harrison H. HARKESHEIMER. 
——— bi 
A STABLE-BOY. 


Baron Ward. began his career as a Yorkshire 
stable-boy, and became one of the cleverest finan- 
ciers, diplomatists and ministers of the day. The 
story of his life, as related in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, suggests one of Dumas’s romances. The 
Duke of Parma was fond of horses, and kept a 
magnificent stud. He used to visit the stables 
every morning. One morning his attention was 
called to several horses which had just arrived 
from-England. The stables were not in good 
order, and he overheard some one say: “We 
would not stand this kind of thing in Yorkshire.” 


“Was it you who spoke?” asked the Duke, turn- 
ing round quickly, and seeing a young English. | 
man. 

“Well, I did say something, your Royal High- 
ness.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Ward, please your Highness. 
horses for your Royal Highness.” 

“You said, ‘We would not stand this in York- 
shire’?” 

“That’s about it, your Royal Highness,” an- 
swered Ward, tugging at his forelock. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only, please your Royz! Highness, in Yorkshire 
I thinks we know how to keep horses.” 

The Duke turned away; but shortly after Ward 
was appointed the Duke’s personal groom. The 
groom always rode behind his master until they 
were out of Parma; then, by order of the Duke, | 
he would draw near, and reply to questions about | 
the management of horses and stables. One day 
all Parma was astonished. The young Yorkshire 
stable-boy was appointed Master of Horse. 

The Duke was a keen judge of character, and 
had a liking for Englishmen. He kept Ward as 
his personal groom, and often talked with him on | 
subjects unconnected with the stables. | 

Ward acquired courtly manners with such facility 
that the Court of Parma was astonished; but his 
Yorkshire plainness of speech adhered to him. 
One day the Duke reviewed the Parmeran troops. 

“What do you think of their drill?” asked the 
Duke of his Master of Horse. 

“1 don’t think much of it,” answered Ward, 
bluntly. 

“What do you know about military matters?” 

“I have been in the Yeomanry six years, your 
Royal Highness, and have seen a good deal of sol- 
diering in Yorkshire.” 

“Do you think you could make these men drill 
better?” 

“Tam sure I could.” 


I came with the 











At one house a pale, boyish-looking youth was 
noted ata window with alady. Both energetically 
waved handkerchiefs, and the men answered with 
a yell; but the opportunity was too good to lose. 

“Come right along, sonny!” wasthe cry. “The 
lady’ll spare yer! Here's a littie muskit fur ye!” 

“All right, boys!” cheerily responded the youth, 
rising from his seat. ‘‘Have you got a leg for me, 
too?” and Colonel F stuck the shortest of 
stumps on the window-seat. 

With one impulse the battalion halted, faced to 
the window, and came to “Present!” as their 
cheers rattled the windows of that block. That 
chord had been touched by which the roughest sol- 
dier is ever moved. 





—_——_—4~@>——__—- 
OVER THE FALLS. 


The Rockomekos were a warlike tribe of Indians 
inhabiting a portion of the Androscoggin valley 
in what is now known as Canton, Maine. The 
white settlers of the region, both up and down the 
| river, were kept in a state of constant anxiety and 
terror by marauding parties from this tribe. Cattle 
| Were stolen, log-cabins burned, and the lives of 
| the settlers often threatened by the Rockomekos. 

One day in the fall of 1688 the settlers at Bruns- 
wick were thrown into a condition of wild alarm 
by the report, brought by an old hunter, that the 
Rockomekos were coming down the river to attack 
them. They made what preparations for resist- 





ment was barricaded for use as a block-house, and 
to this place arms and ammunition were brought. 

Watchmen were stationed beside the river to 
sound the alarm when the Rockomekos were seen. 
The excitement extended not only to the Bruns- 
wick settlement; all the pioneers along the river 
feared an attack. 

Their fears were not ill-founded. 
mekos, the whole tribe,—men, women and chil- 
dren, — started down the Androscoggin in their 
canoes. 


men, Joe and Ben Smith, out on a week’s hunt, 
were returning to their camp, when they came 
upon two Rockomeko braves, hastening along the 
river bank through the woods. 

“Them fellers mean mischief,” Ben remarked to 
his brother. ‘‘Let’s keep ’em in sight for a bit.” 

The young men had heard nothing of the medi- 
tated attack on the Brunswick settlement, but they 








| to regard these two braves with suspicion. Ben, 
| who se the Indian tongue, questioned them as 
to their destination and designs, but to all inquiries 
| the Rockomekos returned evasive answers. 
According to the custom of the times, Joe and 
Ben had a liberal supply of rum at their camp, 
}and each carried a bottle in his pocket. Knowing 





that the “fire water’ would loosen the Indians’ 
tongues, the young men invited them to drink, an 
invitation rarely refused by a red man. 


ance they could. The strongest house in the settle- | 


The Rocko. | 


Late one afternoon about this time two young | 


had suflicient acquaintance with Indian character 





Shortly after this conversation Ward was placed 
at the head of the military department, where he 
at once introduced economy and efficiency. Then 
he was made finance minister, and immediately 
there was a great improvement in the revenue of 
Parma. Rapid and romantic as was this stable- 
boy’s rise, he showed so much shrewdness and 
good sense that he was popular even with those he 
had ee. 

The Duke sent him on a diplomatic mission to 
the Court of Vienna. The Emperor of Austria 
made him a baron, and as Baron Ward he returned 
to England to represent the Duke of Parma. Eng- 
lish ministers took to him; his elevation had not 
thrown him off his balance; he showed tact, and 
retained his simple manners. 

In 1854 the Duke of Parma was assassinated, and 
his widow imagined that Ward intended to seize 
the sovereignty. His house was surrounded by 
Austrian soldlere, and he was banished from 
Parma. The Austrian Government welcomed him, 
and treated him with the greatest consideration. 
The change, however, was too great; he fell into a 
— of dejection, and did not long survive his 
exile. 





a. oo - 
WHERE WAS THE MONEY? 


A man and his wife rented a suite of rooms and 
proceeded to furnish them, says a writer in the 
New York Times. One of the carpets was unsatis- 
factory in some respect, and the dealers of whom 
it had been purchased sent a man to look at it. 
| The woman, Mrs. L » Was on her way out when 
| she met the man on the stairs. He explained his 
| errand, and she gave him the keys of her rooms. 
| “I will be back in five minutes,” she said, “and 
meantime you can decide what had better be done.” 


She was hardly in the street before she remem- 
bered a roll of bills which she had left in a glove- 
box on her dressing-table. Her first thought was 
to return, but she said to herself that a responsible 
| firm would send nobody but an honest man on 
such an errand, and she hurried on. 

Within ten minutes she was back, and met the 
man at the door. He explained what it would be 
necessary to do about the carpet, and passed out. 
She entered the apartment, and almost mechani- 
cally raised the lid of the glove-box. The money 
was not there. 7 

She hurried down the stairs and overtook the 
carpet man just as he reached the sidewalk. 

“Will you come back a moment?” she said. 

_ He complied at once, and the moment they were 
in the room she faced him. ; 

“A curious — has happened. When I went 
out this morning I left a won of bills, ninety dol- 
lars, in that box. It is gone now.” 4 








said. 
“Well,” repeated Mrs. L—, “there was nobody 
here but —” ' 
The man interrupted her. “Merciful Heaven, 
madam! you don’t think I took your money ?” 





that she had put them there herself. 
curred to her, just before going to bed, that it was 
careless to leave the money in the glove-box, and 


The man seemed not to understand. “Well?” he | 


money. The man was greatly disturbed. 

“You can search me,” he said. ‘“There’s my 
own money,” producing a small wad. ‘TI haven’t 
another cent about me.” And he turned his pockets 
inside out. , 

Mr. L was impressed with the man’s appar- 
ent sincerity, and Mrs. L was puzzled. The 
man was allowed to go to his work, and Mrs. L— 
went home. She ransacked drawers and boxes, 
and moved the furniture, but the bills could not be 
found. 

Several days passed. Then Mrs. L happened 
to go to an upper shelf in the wardrobe, and 
noticed a towel pinned up in a roll. What could 
that be? She took itdown and unrolled it. Inside 
was a discarded wallet, and in the wallet were the 
missing bills. 

The sight of them recalled to her mind the fact 
It had oc 











she hit upon this method of concealing it. Then 
she went to sleep, and in the morning had for 


gotten what she had done. 


Now, the moment the bills were found, she sent 


a despatch to the man at the carpet store, and his 


relief may be imagined. 
The story, as the writer suggests, may be taken 


as illustrating the uncertain value of two things 
a woman’s memory and circumstantial evidence. 


—————_~++or — 
NOT THE GIRL. 


An unpleasant surprise was that which Parsons’s 
Weekly describes in an article on Eskimo life. A 
young seal-hunter, it appears, had become engaged 
to the daughter of a rich neighbor, but was unable 
to obtain the consent of her parents to a speeiy 
marriage. 


Between the cake of ice on which the young 
sealer had erected his hut, and the larger floe 
which was pre-empted by the parents of his sweet 
heart, the cold had broken an impassable crevasse 
some hundred feet or more in depth, and twenty in 
width. Save for a single jutting fragment, just 
thick enough to bear little more than his own 
weight, his home was completely cut off from the 
— about him. This practical isolation inspired 
tim. 

He began storing up in his humble quarters oil, 
blubber, and other delicacies suflicient for the sup 
sort of two persons for at least six months. Ile 
nad resolved to steal his bride, and knew that if he 
— his ice floe with her and broke down the 

ridge, they were safe from trouble or pursuit for 
the winter season, or until the warmer weather of 
the summer moved the icebergs to closer contact. 
By that time, he hoped the opposition of the par 
ents would give way to pardon and reconciliation. 

The Eskimos sleep on a raised snowbank on one 
side of the igloo or ice-house. Encased in their 
sealskin nightbags, with a huge, protecting hood 
over the head and face, they are as comfortable as 
their natures require. 

The youth waited outside the girl’s home until he 
thought that all within were asleep; then creeping 
through the narrow entrance, he made his way 
toward the young woman. He seized the long bag 
like mass in which her form was encased, bore it 
triumphantly across the narrow bridge to his 
stronghold, and before pursuit was possible, with 
his axe cut down the ice bridge and was safe. 

Not waiting to hear the objurgations of those on 
the other side of the abyss, he knelt down beside 
her, and dragged back the hood to catch a glimpse 
of her face. 

fle had stolen his intended father-in-law! 


ee ot 
HE COULD SYMPATHIZE. 


A lady, writing anonymously in the Atlantic 
Monthly, describes a little street encounter in 
which she found herself put to shame in a most 
unlikely manner. 


I was walking along a street given over to the 
smallest of shops and almost the cheapest of res- 
taurants, when I met a good-looking ten-year-old 
boy in shabby-respectable clothes. 

ft was autumn, and I carried a bunch of flaming, 
po gee maple leaves. He stopped, as if the 
sight of them really took his breath away. 

“Oh, give me one!” he gently exclaimed, in a 
manner that was more than polite. It lifted our 
interview straightway into some rare, superhuman 
atmosphere, where perfect simplicity became a 
matter of course. Unfortunately, this was not so 
becoming to me as to him. 

I said, “Oh, IL hate to!” but at the same time | 
began ppaking for the meanest little leaf 1 could 
find. When I had discovered and was presenting 
it, shame overcame me, and torn with conflicting 
emotions, I said: - 

“I know I’m being horridly stingy.” 

“Never mind,” said my boy, in a big, masculine, 
comforting manner. “I know just how you feel.” 

He smiled his thanks reassuringly, and we parted 
never to meet again. I declare, |could write a sad 
little poem about it this minute. 


eo 
GIFTED. 


“What does your husband do?” asked a traveller 
of a slatternly woman whom he found living ina 
| little old cabin in the backwoods. 


“Well,” was the reply, “he’s one o’ these handy, 
zifted sort o’ persons, ny man is. He kin jest turn 
his hand to anything. 

“He’s a blacksmith by perfession, but he cooked 
| ina rest’rant in town most o’ last winter, and he 
; done kyarpenterin’ and paintin’ all spring, and 

then he lectured on temp’rance awhile until he got 

a chance to run an ingine for a month or two, and 
, then he dug wells and hung wall-paper until he 

ody good chance to lay brick at three dollars a 
day.” 

“And what is he doing now?” asked the amused 
guest. 
| “Teachin’ singin’-school, but he allows to give it 
H He pretty soon, and go to practisin’ medicine. He 
| kin do anything he’s a mind to turn his hand to.”’ 








| ee 
TWO WERE ENOUGH. 
There is always something to be thankful for, if 


| 
}; man has a grateful disposition. 


|. “It is very kind of you,” said a lady to her hus- 
| band, as he knelt before her to put on her rubbers. 
} The rubbers were a pretty close fit, and the lius- 
| band was a little out of breath, but he managed to 
| answer: 

| “It is a—a pleasure, my dear. Still, | am glad 
| you are nota centipede.”—Aate Field’s Washinglon- 


rs ~er = 
| “IF there is one time more than another,” say 
an experienced married man, “when «a woman 
should be left alone, it is when a line of clothes 
comes down in the mud.”—Atchison Globe. 
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But he vince t find mamma; she had gone «Now isn’t she real smart and cunning ?”’ cried | 
over to see Mrs. Dyer’s sick baby. So back to | Ned, triumphantly; ‘isn’t she, now ?” | 
the porch he hurried again, all out of breath, just Bony nodded. | 





| in time to see Bony put Fernie down on the floor, “Yes, she is,’ said he; ‘she beats our Boston | 


each of her four pretty white feet tied up in cats all hollow. She knows "bout as much as | 
coarse brown paper. | folks. What’ll you take for her?” | 
‘‘Now you'll see fun,” cried Bony, laughing. “Ten thousand million dollars,’’ said Ned, 





(¢ CHILDREN aE TcES) 


“Seat, there! Dance, now!”’ proudly. “Let’s be good friends, now, and go | 
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For the Companion. 
OUR NEW COOK. 


I had a pain in my forehead, 


1 had an ache in my thumb, 
And, “Oh!” 


said [, 


“TI believe I shall cry 


To think of the bread and pudding and pie 
I must make if a cook doesn’t come.” 


Hark! a rat, tat, tat! 

A dear little maiden stood 
In her grandmother’s veil, 
And offered for sale 


some fresh mud pies in a 


shabby tin pail 
said were ex- 
ceedingly good. 


| bought them and paid her 


in kisses, 


And declared such a cook 


And my 


’'d employ; 
Then she offered to bake 
A delicious mud cake; 
forehead and 
thumb forgot to ache, 


As I thought of the feast 


we'd enjoy. 
ANNA M. PRatr. 
—~~er 
For the Companion. 


FERNIE. 


Fernie is Ned’s kittv—a 


pretty kitty, all white ex- 
cept the tip of her tail, and 
a cunning little gray saddle 
on her back, and a spatter 


of gray on 


her head that 


Ned said looked just like a 
fern, the first time he saw 
her. 


“So ['ll keep that one,” 


said he, promptly, looking 
at the four little mites ina 
basket with a good deal of 
pity in his blue eyes. ‘I 


wish I 


could all of ’em, 


thev’re so cunning, mam- 


ma.’ 


But of course that wasn’t 


to be thought of for a 


minute. 
house were as 
mamma could stand, any- 
way. So the next morning 
Fernie was alone in the 
basket. 


Two cats in the 
many as 


She didn’t seem to mind 


it, however. She grew and 
grew, prettier and plumper 
every 
three months old, and Bony 


day, until she was 


Call came to pay Ned a 
Visit. 
Bony is Ned’s cousin. 


He lives in the city, and 
this visit had been talked 
of for a long time. But 
somehow at first it didn’t 
seem as if it was going to 
be a pleasant one at all. 

“You must remember 
that he is company, dear,” 
mamma said to Ned; ‘‘and 
give up your own pleasure 
for his, and try and make 
him enjoy himself. Re- 
member, Ned, won’t you ?”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ said Ned, dart- 
ing off to the barn to play. 
And he did remember, 
though he couldn’t help 
thinking it was pretty hard 
to have to give up all the 
time; and once or twice 
he caught himself wishing 
Bony wasn’t going to stay 
a week. 


On the threshold 


But Fernie didn’t dance, or run, or jump. She | and see if the cherries are ripe."" And away they | 


went as fast as they could scamper. 














gave each foot a gentle shake. Then she lay | 
down close by Ned’s feet and began to bite the | 
string that tied the papers on. 


+r — 4 





(NUTS TC TO CRACK | 








Epirx and her brother were playing together, | 
and got into trouble over their toys. Jimmie | 
became excited and gave Edith a push, who ran | 
to her mother, sobbing out, ‘“Mamma, Jimmie hit 


“Seat, there!"’ cried Bony. 

“Don’t you,” said Ned. ‘You tied her up, 
and if she can get them off she’s going to, so 
now!” A 2 : ; | me in my squeak.”’ | 

And she did—wise Fernie. Her sharp little | . ——— 
| teeth cut every string and pulled the papers off. Daisy had a manicure set for her birthday 
Then, with a frisky jump, she climbed up to. present, and when her papa told her she must use 
Ned’s shoulder and laid her head against his | it every day, she said, ‘‘Yes, papa, I'll go upstairs 
cheek, and began to purr as loud as she could. —_, and manufacture my nails right away.” The 
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LAZY LADS. 


Sing a song of summer, 
Sunflowers and all. 
Sing a song of lazy lads 
Lounging on a wall. 
Lounging and laughing, 
Drawing lots to see 
Which shall wheel the weeds away 


Before they go to tea, 


Sing a song of summer, 

Sunflowers and all, 

Sing a song of frightened lads 

Skurrying down the wall. 

“Father! Father’s coming! 
Hurry quick, for he 

Said if they weren't wheeled away 

We needn't come to tea.” 


Laura E. Richards. 











But after all, things went along pretty smoothly | For the Companion. | little house for each of us alone. They quickly| *- ~4 = : 
until Bony’s sharp eyes spied Fernie washing her STRAWBERRIES | understood, and eyes were shining and hands | ce 3 
face on the porch. He made a dive at her and | i | raised. ‘Oh, Miss M., that house wears clothes,” coer 
caught her by the tail—poor little Fernie, who Lady Katharine said, | eried one. ‘And it's shingled with hair!"’ said | re 4 « 
Wasn't used to such rough handling. ne she buttered her bread, |another. ‘The windows are the eyes,”’ said dear | Cc AR 

“Oh, Tl tell you what let’s do,” he cried; we oa little Lenore. ‘‘Mamma says she can look right | : : : 
“let's make her dance. Tie paper on her feet, italien! is into my heart through my eyes.”” ‘The door is | xe 6 
You know, and she’ll dance and jump like any- | “Oh my! *tisn’t so,” the mouth,” cried a round little fellow, putting | c AN 
thing. That's the way we do in Boston, and it’s | Said the princess, “they grow his fingers between his rosy lips. Little Willie - “Hearts of oak; 
freat fun. Hi, here! ‘you cat, stop scratching!” oe ee jumped quite out of his seat with the suddenness “ ’ : : 

And I ought to know.” 

Ned's face grew very red, and tears came into as of his idea: **And the nose is the porch over the * 
his eves. oo door, and the buttons on my coat are the steps c 

“ You sha’n’t do it,” said he. ‘That’s my | For the Companion. up to my front door!’ | 5 
Kitty, and I don’t want her to dance.” | s — | G 

“Well, she’s going to, just the same,” said | CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. “T know,” said a tiny maiden, “I know how ie} R 
Bony. “You'll see fun in a minute.” | A teacher was giving a lesson on the human | be polite. You must say ‘yes, ma’am’ to a lady, 5. 


“You sha’n’t,’ 
And 


Sive up this time. 
Say his kitty could be hurt. 


* cried Ned. 


“Oh, dear 
away he flew to ask mamma if he must 
He didn’t believe she would | them tell something about the houses they lived 


me!" | body to a bright class of six-year-olds. She 


began by asking about the school-house, then let 


THE GREAT 


and ‘no, ma’am’ to a gentleman.” 
" 14 &¢ 2443.9 





On hearing the hum of a bee, Florence asked, 


- % . . . 7h) Vis, 
‘““Mamuna, is it grinding its honey ? pactper 


in. Then she told them that God had made a | 


First stanza—now, the great secession war, 
with, what, each other. 
not each other, 
night, as, We, wreaths, again, reign. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
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LOGOGRIPH. 


I guide the sailor over the sea 

Safe to the haven where he finds rest; 
Then headless I bound so proud and free 
And seek the forests that I love best; 
But when once more of my head bereft, 
vreatest of all skill still is left. 


H. A. G. 
2. 
A TRIANGLE. 
i 
29 
3.* 10 
4* *}1 
5 * * * 12 
6* * * #13 
7 * * * * * 14 
x * * * * * i 
Across. 
1. In mirth and merri- 
ment. 


2, 9. Distress. 
3 to 10. An expression of 
sudden surprise. 


4 to Il. An ancient Peru- 
vian king. 
5 to 12. Introduction. 


6 to 18. Everywhere. 

7 to 14. Lionlike. 

8 to 15. Raised up. 

Primals ; 2 to 8. The name 
of an .American essayist, 
who died on June 16, 1886. 

Finals; Lto lb. The name 
of the leader of a religious 
sect, who died on June 8 
(OJ S.), 632. 


3. 
SENSIBLE PI. 
A lady rode by on Ariel 
Street, 
Hannah May Alsath, like 
May dew sweet. 
4. 


PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 

(Words of eight letters.) 

1. An opening. 

2. One who proclaims, as 
in religious discourses or 
sermons. 

3. An apostate. 

4. Oflicers of state. 

5. Stalks of single flowers 
of a cluster. 

6. Affected 
formality. 

7. Detestable. 

8. Hindered. 

9. A stand for 
ink. 

10. A light chariot. 

Il. Fritters. 

12. To advance. 

13. Confidence. 

14. To support. 

The third row of letters 
will spell the name of aman 
who died, universally de 
tested, on June 14, 1801. 

The sixth row of letters 
will spell the name of a dis- 
tinguished English author, 
who died on June 9, Is70. 


F. 8. F. 


niceness or 


pen and 


5. 
CHARADE. 
You'll find my jirst by the 
woodland, 
Hiding among the grass, 
You'll see ’tis the crowning 
glory 
Of some bonny, rosy 
cheeked lass. 
My second is bright and be. 
witching, 
The fairest of all that are 
fair; 
It tells us of 
danger, 
Of happiness 
prayer. 


sorrow and 


also and 


My whole has the color of 
heaven; 
It beckons its lover to 
climb 
Where it poises on 
cliffs and ledges, 
Tinkling a fairy-like 
chime. 
ANNA M. 


high 
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Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
1. Mem or : al Day. 
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” heroic deeds. 
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Y, 10, 11,12, 13, 14,15, 16,17 18, 19, W 
how, 
Second stanza—with, with, 


that, were. Third stanza— 






































































































































































DESTROYING SPECIES. 


When people set about getting rid of entire spe 
cies of animals by a systematic persecution, they 
usually find it a difficult job. Set a price on the 
head of the wolf or the woodchuck and the crea 
ture seems to realize the importance of its life. A 
bounty on crows must be viewed as a pleasant 
joke by those shrewd observers of men and things. 
‘The case of the wolf in Europe is a historical one. 
A price has been set on the creature’s head for 
centuries, and yet there is but a small portion 
of the continent from which the animal has been 
exterminated. The Netherlands is free of wolves 
from the character of the country. The whole 
land furnishes not a single rocky den suitable for 


a wolt’s lair; neither is there a forest for the crea- 


ture’s shelter. 


It is true that the wolf has been exterminated 
from Great Britain and Ireland. This result has 
been reached, however, by indirect means rather 
than by a direct attack. The clearing off of the 
forest left the wolf no place in which to hide from 
pursuit. The islands were too far from the conti- 
nent for their thinned ranks to be recruited from 
the main land. 

In Spain and France the wolf has at no time 
been unknown, although a price has been set on 
its head for hundreds of years. The animal has 
developed cunning in proportion as the pursuit has 
become closer. Like the crow, it has learned to 
take care of itself. 

On the other hand, species receive very little 


help toward their continuance from the well-meant | 


efforts of man to thatend. In proof of this we are 
told that there is an ancient Act of Parliament still 
in force in England and Wales, prohibiting the 
taking of the eggs of certain birds, of which six 
kinds are expressly named. In spite of this pro- 
tecting law, four of the six species have ceased to 
breed in those countries. 

The indirect ways in which such results are 
brought about are shown in the destruction of the 
quail in New Zealand. The birds were once nu- 
merous; no one wished to destroy them. But the 
land was burned over for other purposes at sea. 
sons when the eggs and young of the quail were 
exposed to destruction, and a few years brought 
the species to an end. 


+o - 
INVOLUNTARY HOMAGE. 


It is one of the penalties, or, as some would say, 
one of the rewards, of beauty, that every one 
wishes to look at it. There are times, however, 
when even the love of the beautiful must be held 
incheck. The New York Sun describes an occur- 
rence in Nassau Street, by which four prosperous 
citizens of the metropolis learned this lesson, one 
day last winter, in a sudden and striking manner. 


A group of three unusually pretty yourrg women 
were walking along the sidewalk. Such attractive 
visitors are not very numerous in this sordid 
—_ of the town, and the girls found themselves 
the objects of a good deal of attention from the 
hurrying throng of bankers, brokers and clerks. 

In front of one block the stone flagging had 
been worn very smooth, and the messenger boys 
had made several highly slippery slides upon the 
thin covering of ice. Still the spots could be easily 
avoided if a man had his eyes open, and the walk 
was safe enough untilthe three pretty girls came 
along. But during the minute and a half of their 
eecting, no less than four men went sprawling to 
the ground. 

Three of the victims were walking toward the 
young women, and in turn went flat in the path 
before them. The fourth man had passed them, 
and rashly turned his head to look back. He was 
greatly demoralized. He was an old man, appar 
ently a retired banker, very dignified in his appear 
ance. His tall hat went into the gutter, and an 
amazing shifting of his scalp-lock betrayed the 
fact that his thin iron-gray hair was not a natural 
growth. 

The girls seemed not to understand the signifi 
cance of the accidents until the third man went 
down. When they realized that all this abject but 
involuntary homage was being paid to them, they 
almost lost their own footing, and when the fourth 
gentleman went down they could no longer control 
themselves, but buried their noses in their muffs 
and hastened across the street. 


“a —~—oo— = 


SURF-RIDING AT NIIHAU. 


A curious pastime which is somewhat in vogue 


among the natives of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
was more popular formerly than now, is surf-rid 


ing. In the opinion of a contributor to the Journal 


of American Folk Lore, the difficulty of the accom. 
plishment has been exaggerated. 
thus: Six stalwart men assembled on the beach of 


surf-boards. These boards—in Hawaiian, “‘wave 


sliding boards”—are made from the wood of the | 


inches wide, rather thin, rounded at each end, and 
They are sometimes stained 
and are preserved with great care, sometimes 
Plunging through the nearer surf, the natives 
reached the outer line of breakers, and watching 
their opportunity they lay flat upon the board. The * 
more expert among them kneeled. 


Just as a high 
billow was about to break over them they pushed 
landward in front of the combers. The waves 
rushing in were apparently always on the point of 
submerging the rider; but unless some mishap oc- 
curred, they drove him forward with rapidity upon 

high surf it 
is an exciting sport, and demands skill and experi- 


bread-fruit tree. 
They are eight or nine feet long, fifteen or twenty 


carefully smoothed. 
black, are frequently rubbed with cocoanut oil, 


wrapped in cloths. Children use smaller boards. 


the beach, or into shallow water. Ina 


ence, 


A few days later I was initiated into the mys- 
teries of surf-riding by my host, who is himself 
I learned the principle, and believe 
1at practice only is needed to gain a measure of 


— expert. 
t 

skill. 
the process is far less difficult than it is usually 
represented. : 


or 


“Why isn’t something done to save that ship in 


distress?” cried an excited lady on the beach. 
“We have sent the crew a line to come ashore 
mum,” said a life-saver, hurriedly. 
“Of all things! 
invitation?” 


For persons accustomed to bathing in surf, 


Were they waiting for a formal 
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is guaranteed to rid any build- 

ing of Water Bugs and Roaches 

raass or money refunded. A fatal 

- food, yet non-poisonous. Insist 

was upon having it. Scores of 
testimonials. If your druggist or grocer does not 

keep it, send 60 cts. for pound package to 
HOUGHTON & CO., 25 Hawley St., Boston. 


CIVE THE BABY 


A METAL SPOON TO PLAY WITH. 
Mc 






But use Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks for the table. They can never show wear on 


the back of handle or bowl. Guaranteed for 2% years, | 


family service. Ask your Jeweler for them or send to 
us for catalogue. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
| . Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 

iq Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 
oi Overcoats, $12 to $20. 


Ba All in want of Clothing are re- 
i quested to send for our new samples 
Z 
=) 
a 





with measuring blanks and 48-inch 
linen tape to 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 
} BOSTON, MASS. 


| (FORMERLY AT 129 SUMMER ST.) 





A Metallurgist decides the mixture of ores for cast- 
ing of iron plate in piano with reference to greatest 
strength, and its part in production of tone. After 
casting, this plate is fastened over sounding-board to 
skeleton frame of instrument. The strain caused by 
tension of strings in best overstrung pe pianos is 
from eight to ten tons. The iron plate in 


Seon 


through peculiar distribution of braces insures great 
strength. 


f not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated 
| will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 


~ “MINNEHAHA” 
SI Paul Souvenir 


SEroon, 
BEAUTIFUL! POETICAL! HISTORICAL! 
“And he named her from the river, 
From the waterfall he named her— 
Minnehaha-Laughing Water.” 
—Hiawatha, 
The most interesting Souvenir Spoon 
made. Beautifully finished with an exact 
representation of the famed “Falls of 
Minnehaha.” 
PRICE S-_Sterling Silver. 
fea Spoon, Plain Bowl............ $2. 
ca Spoon, Gold Bowl.... es 
Coffee Spoon, lain Bowi- 
Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl. ete 
= 2 Spoon, eci4 Bowl. - % 
ion Bon Spoon, Gold Bowl.......- 3. 
Sent post-paid to any address on re- 


ceipt of price. 
& CO. 












MYERS 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
71 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 

We are now showing a complete assortment 
of Silk Skirts made in very pretty and effective 
designs. Colors: Cream, Lt. Blue, Pink, Yellow, 
Black and changeable colors. 


$7.50 to $20.00 each. 


Also anumber of pretty styles in Commencement 





| Skirts, trimmed with fine embroideries and laces, 


| 
_ $2.00 to $10.50 each. 
We are headquarters for Bridal Trousseau. We 
|make a specialty of these goods, hence we al- 
ways procure the daintiest and newest patterns and 
designs of embroidery. Complete Sets to match. 


He describes it 


a small cove, bearing with them their eth Woodward & Lothrop, 


10th, 11th, & F Streets, N. W. 





| Full particulars free. Addre’ 
K. F. KIM 





‘qomnyg ynog PIO 


amphlet, | 


offviiesn BUSINESS! 


EDUCATION wow. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
iven by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 


88, 
BALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N.Y. 








No, IN SMEER INDIA LINONS PROVE 
VeROCe”,=«LAWNS BATTER 8 
On raot PRINTED EFFECTS Wa sri? 


| WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 





CHIBDREN YOUNGILADIES 


M 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 

Because it Supports Stockings 

and Underclothes from tho 

= “SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 

cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 

&@ Send for Dlustrated Price List.<@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO.,New Haven,Conn, 


PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


‘SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


E ; WORCESTER, MASS. 
MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Do you wish to be 
well-dressed ? 


Madame Griswold’s 
Artistic Corsets, 
adapted to all figures 
and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort. 

TRY THEM. 

The Madame Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 
ShoeCorsets are made 
with the springs in 
them. These 
Patent Cor- 
set Springs 
entirely pre- 
vent break- 
ing at Hips. 
Can be put 










































made by her 





i] 


| and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
| Vassers Wanted Everywhere. 
tory given. Ladies make this a 


Lady 
Exclusive terri 
y profitable and perma- 
nent business. Orders by mail promptly filled. 

For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 


Can- 


| 923 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. ; or 
| to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; 
J. B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chicago, Il. 











now famous $1.87 Common Sense 


represented in this $1.57 shoe. 


MOOAR’S 
LOW CUT 
COMMON 
SENSE, 


For Summer Wear represents every 
feature of the 


with which so many of the lady readers of 
THE YoutH’s CoMPANION are now familiar,with the one exception of the button 
top. All that honesty, experience and skill can do to produce a serviceable, 
cool and comfortable low cut shoe for special wear during hot weather is 
Solid leather, Waterproof sole, bottomed 


entirely by hand and made upon the Hygienic Common Sense Last. 
the most desirable low shoe ever offered for ladies’ summer wear. 


ap of these Shoes will be sent prepaid, and j 2 
One Pair receipt of the price, $1.57, and if for ph onmeng = a 


Boot 





the 


| THE BRAID T 





Tis | 


in the United States upon 


ason are no tirel 
’ refund the money or send another pair. Made from the celebra’ “Castilian” Kid. Sizes 26 Semin tre BoD 


MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Buy the SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS and you will 
be satisfied. None genuine unless stamped 


Chawctorit 





on the toe. If your local dealer is out of them, send 
for Post-paid Parcel Price-list to 


Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 


AT IS KNOWN 


"n 








THE WORLD AROUND, 
ORCHID 
ORCHID PERFUMES 


(Registered.) 


\ OULD you fully satisfy 

the requirements of a 
refined taste for exquisite 
gertomes, use Secly’s 

rechid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristocrat- 
ic flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 


Anguloa, Calanthe. 


1- Bottles, $0.75 } See 
2 “— eee 1.50 } Cut 
If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we willsend by mail 
posspeld, on receipt of price. 
Sold also by the pound to 


the drug trade. 
SEELY MFG. CO., 
OCTROITMKA, 
— Bole Pogetatere: < Orchid 





Detroit, Mich. 


" THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


jive CaSenETT EERSTE EAT 























Is fast becoming as famous as tlie 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 


Sold on Easy Payments and Rented. 
Catalogues Free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


__ BOSTON. 








HSANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. i 


HERMANN SCHAEFFE Ernest BENGER 
4 President ; ” Vice-President, ° 





We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 





UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children; 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
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lj] made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 
4 Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

} Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
jj Mail orders promptly attended to. 
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827 &829 Broadway, New York. 


153 Broadway, below Courtlandt St,, New York ; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A HUNTER’S RUSE. 


Montaigne says that a man’s wit is a man’s 
danger unless he knows how to use it. Buta witty 
Florida hunter, of whom an exchange chronicles 
an anecdote, showed himself master of his situa- 
tion. He proved his property and covered his 
risks. Many years ago, near a place called Enter- 
prise, on a point jutting into Lake Monroe, during 
all bright days a big alligator used to lie basking 
in the sun. 


He was well known to the whole neighborhood. 
The entire coterie of sportsmen at the only hotel 
used to call him “Big Ben,” and proud hunters 
would talk and even dream of the time when a 
well-aimed rifle-shot would end his long career. 
But Big Ben was as cunning as a serpent, and 
whenever any one, afoot or afloat, came unpleas- 
antly near, he would slide off into the water—which 
meant good-by for the rest of the day. 

One fine morning a sportsman paddling up the 
lake, luckily with his rifle in his canoe, came upon 
Big Ben so sound asleep that he stole up within 
range and put a bullet through the alligator’s 
brain. What to do next wasa problem. He could 
not tow the monster all the way to Enterprise with 
his tiny canoe. 

A bright idea struck him. He put his visiting 
card into the beast’s mouth and paddled swiftly 
back. Several hunters were at the wharf, and the 
slayer of Big Ben hastened to inform them that 
while out paddling he had come within easy range 
of the ‘gator, which was no doubt still lying 
motionless on the point. A flotilla of boats and 
canoes, manned by an army with rifles, instantly 
started for the point. To avoid confusion, it was 
agreed that all should go down together, and that 
the entire party, if they were lucky enough to find 
Big Ben still there, should fire a volley at the word 
of command. 

As they approached the point, the hearts of all 
beat quickly; and when, with straining eyes, they 
saw big Ben apparently asleep and motionless 
upon the bank, even the coolest could hardly con- 
trol his feelings. Bang! bang! went a score of 
rifles, and Ben, riddled with bullets, lay motionless 
upon the point. With acheer of triumph the ex- 
cited sportsmen leaped ashore; and fastening a 
rope round the dead alligator towed him to Enter- 

rise. 

There the original slayer awaited them on the 
wharf. When the creature was laid upon the 
shore he opened its mighty jaws and disclosed his 
visiting card, at the same time thanking them most 
politely for their kindness in bringing his alligator 
home. 

+o ~ 


SOME HISTORICAL ANTIPATHIES. 


| Sains. Price, 25 centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 


| For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
| ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 


| results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 





OUR BABY. 
HOW TO KEEP THE LITTLE ONES WELL. 


What will a mother give to save the life 
of her child? 

All that she has. 

And yet it is such a simple thing to 
keep the baby well, when you know how. 

If the nursing mother is weak and out 
of health, the babe will vomit its food, 
and soon be seriously ill. Or if improper 
food is used, dangerous illness will result. 

Thousands of intelligent mothers and 
careful physicians have found Lactated 
Food the best one they could use. It is 
pure, nourishing, and strength-giving. 





i iste 
LYON LEAVENWORTH TYLER, Age 14 months 


**] have thoroughly tried the other in- 
fant foods on the market, and speak ad- 
visedly when I say there is no other food 
that so thoroughly agrees and nourishes 
as Lactated Food. I feel that it saved the 
life of my own fourteen months old boy.”’ 
N. P. TYLER, M.D.,New Rochelle, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1890. 
’ Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price. 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Interest- 
ing book of ‘‘ Prize Babies"’ and handsome birthday 
card free to any mother sending baby's nameand age 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








“I like to see cats about; but if one rubs against 
my flesh it almost sends me into fits, and nothing 
could make me touch one voluntarily,” remarked 
a young lady recently. “Stuff and nonsense!” 
said one of her listeners, “I’ve no patience with 
such antipathies.””. Many people take the same 
view of these peculiar dislikes, but history records 
some strange instances of pet aversions which 
seem to have a foundation in more than “stuff and 
nonsense.” 


The celebrated Erasmus, although a native of | 


Rotterdam, had such an aversion to fish that the 
smell of it threw him into a fever. Ambrose Paré 
had a patient who could never see an eel without 
fainting; and another who would fall into convul- 
sions at the sight of a carp. 

Joseph Scaliger and others could never drink 
milk. Gardan was disgusted at the sight of eggs. 
A king of Poland and a secretary of France bled 
at the nose when they looked at apples. 
Ill. of France and many others had a great aver- 
sion to cats, mice and spiders. A great huntsman 
in Hanover, who would valiantly attack a wild 
boar, always fainted away at the sight of a roasted 
pig. 

Amatus Lusitanus knew a person who fainted 
whenever he saw a rose, and hence always kept 
his house when they were in bloom. Scaliger men- 
tions a similar case in regard to lilies, and Bayle 
about honey. Bayle himself turned pale at seeing 
water-cresses. 

Tycho-Brahe fainted at the sight of a fox, and 
Marshal d’Albret at the sight of a pig. A lady, 
wonderful enough, could not endure the feel of 
silk or satin. A man, not so strangely, was known 
to faint whenever he heard a servant sweeping. 
Vicanor swooned whenever he heard a bagpipe. 
Bayle fainted at the sound of splashing water. 
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STREET SCENE IN MONTREAL. 


“I was passing down the St. Lawrence Avenue 
in Montreal, one cold winter day,” says a contrib- 
utor, “when I saw a little tableau, the recollection 
of which has made me laugh many times since. 


“A very courtly, dignified old gentleman, wrap- 
ped ina heavy beaver-fur overcoat, was just passing 
another gentleman, who, from the appearance of 
his clothing, was in destitute circumstances, but 
trying to keep up a jaunty bearing, which went 
down with an ill grace in an atmosphere with the 
temperature at ten below zero. 
gentleman peeses, he glanced at the face of the 


other man sharply, and after taking three steps, he | 


turned around, strode back to the other and touched 
him on the shoulder, saying very politely : 
fs ‘Excuse me, sir, but I think your nose is frozen.’ 
Ah,’ replied the other, carelessly, ‘shouldn’t 
wonder. It very often is.’ And catching up a 
handful of snow from the pavement he began to 
rub his nose furiously. Then taking off his hat 


very deliberately, he bowed as if in a drawing. | 


room, and said, ‘1 am under deep obligations to 


you, sir. Some time may I hope to be in a condition | 


to return the favor!’ 
ner the two formal Englishmen parted without 
E 


ing even smiled at the absurdity of the scene.” 
+or _ 


NOT SO STRANGE. 


\n astute American woman is said to have re 
marked upon the astonishing precocity of the chil. 
dren in Paris. “Why,” she said, “the little things 
+ eb rench as early as an American child speaks 
marke;tme Woman, or another like her, lately re 

» 483 reported by an exchange: 


“I often w 
me onder how people manage to unde 
stand each other in France.” sts wend 


‘How abs ’ i 
politeln urd!” said another woman, rather im 
“I don’t think i 
itabsurd at all. Both my daugt 
tite onnck at all. oth my daugh 
Othee French, and they can’t understand each 


Henry | 


As the fur-coated | 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


It is especially con- 
structed for massagein 
the skin. It removes all 
roughness and dead cu- 
ticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the 
skin soft and pliant, and 
tinted with a healthy 
glow. 

For physical develop- 
ment it is recommended 
by the highest in the 
profession, for improv- 





White Mountain Freezer. 
as 


u 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


IGE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 


Gearing commgteeely cov- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
heavy and durable. Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable iron will never break. 
Inquire of your local dealer 
*n nouse-furnishing goods for 
the 


“White Mountain.” 





**Erozen Dainties.” 


Serer 
A book of a for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 
ree 


pon application. 


No. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 











DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 











Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco | 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
SPECIAL AGENTS: 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 








i} 
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4 ing the circulation, ex- 
| croteing the muscles, and promoting a healthy action of | 
the skin. | 
For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both 
old and young. The brush is all one piece and as soft 
as silk. Price, 50 cents. Mailed upon a = | 
| price. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Thou- 
| sandssold. Hundreds of testimonials. (Agents wanted.) 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Everything in Rubber Goods. Wholesale and Retail. 





ARMS AND LECS 


| WITH THE NEW PATENTED 


Rubber Hands and Feet, 


Mr. A. A. MARKS: Satna, KANSAS. 
Dear Sir; — After having worn one of your artificial 
legs with rubber foot for more than fifteen years, I have 
no hesitation in saying it is the best leg in use; as it is 
simple and the most durable of any [have seen. Ihave 
worn five differ. 
ent makes since 
1862, and find 
none as useful 
| as yours. I can 
| heartily recom. 
mend the rub- 
ber foot as the 
most durable 
and easy to 
handle. [am a 
blacksmith, 
and shoe horses. 
[have dug wells 
and quarried 
stone, and other 
heavy work. I 
can walk far- 
ther in a given 
time than any 
man can on any 
other kind of a 
| leg, with the 
| Same length of 
stump as mine; 
it is only three 
inches from hip 
joint. 


| Yours, etc., 





E. LINCOLN. 
By our formula persons can supply us with all meas- 


urements necessary to secure a fit while they remain 
at home. Write for New Treatise of 430 pages with 246 
illustrations. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. 








Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2 cts. | 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, Saysi 





Kennedy’s Medical Discovery | 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep-| 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’! 
standing, Inward Tumors, and | 
every disease of the skin, ex-| 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


y, ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 











‘3 HE GREATEST HIT of the last few years is 
a blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 


BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,”’’ 


putupin patent bottles, which preventall overflowing | 





and soiling of 
the hands, car- 
petsorfurniture 
and it keeps the 
leather in a soft 
and presentable 
condition until 


Speaking of 
\ the nationality 

of bootblacks, 
BYs 


~ i that sometimes 

= are ——- 

the shoes are Thtanen tat 
fully worn out. es an _ ih, . 


Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


““THREE BEE’? BLACKINC. 


When Bixby’s boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey, 
These articles sold by dealers everywhere. . 


wearereminded | 







FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfect solid 


SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style issure to. For daily com. 
fort wear our 


SEAMLESS HEEL. 

Wecan save you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) 
will last much longer. Send address on 
postal-card and we will mail to you dia- 
grams for self-measuring,also price-list, 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


Recommended by Physicians 


over all other makes. 





The records show this Threshing -machine to be tho 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1X miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
th ers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,”’ send for Ensilage Cata= 
logue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 





OVERMAN VEHICLES. 





Pony Carts a spec- 
Noted for style, finish and durability. 


Everything first-class. 
ialty. 
All varieties, shapes and colors. 







Representation wanted in every town. A 
large and comprehensive catalogue mailed 
free upon application. Write us for prices. 


THE OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., 
No. 10 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 
The other 
good lamps are 
good at too 
great cost. 
There is one 
eeSO—é‘w thant’ nieeelss nto 
care but filling and wiping ; 
that has no pocket for dirt; 
that is not provoking by day 
—the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 
We send a primer on it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrTSBURGH Brass Co. 


DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


6é . 
Spiral”? Cotton Garden Hose. 
Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
years. 
INSIST on Foiting the spiral... which has 
a BLACK LINE running through Covering. 











NOT BSY 


ea PRESSUREL 
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TRADE" G PIRAL” max. 














Sample Free if you mention THE ComMPANION. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE Co., 


Rubber Belting and Packing, 
Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, —__ 
Awarded Highest Honors at 
ENN 
tee, Sear 
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~ DRESSING 


OR 


Ladwes 


AND 


Children’s 
Boots «° Shoes. 


Sold everywhere. 








Paris medal on every bottle. Beware of imitations. 


PILLOWSHAM-"or2e8 








a ¢ 
| Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 


nickel-plated set, com- 10¢ 
s 


lete with screws, by mail, lUc., with Agents’ 
terms, Jun & J. erguson, Chester, Conn, 
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WELL FINISHED. 

Eliphalet Duncan, or “Uncle Liph,” as he was 
familiarly called by his relatives and friends, 
possessed what he termed a “‘philosophizin’ mind,” 
which stood him in good stead on many occasions. 
“What’s the sense o’ worritin’ over things that ’v’ 
happened,” he used to say. “Jest view ’em over 
careful, an’ you'll mostallus find they’ve gota side | 
you kin dwell on, an’ take some comfort out’n it.” 


He had his share of discomforts and trials, but 
he was a “well-to-do” man, and some of his less | 
fortunate neighbors said that “if they were as fore- 
handed as Uncle Liph, ’twould come easier 


He had lived in one house ever since his marriage 

when a very young man, but when he was about 

sixty years old the’ old house was getting so dilap- 

idated that he had a new one built on a lot of land 

3 which commanded a better view of the hills. 
also built a new barn which was well stored with 

° hay and grain. 
and Uncle Liph and his wife with their one unmar- 

ried daughter were to move over to the “new 


P place” in October. 
The last of September the Duncan family, to- 


, gether with many friends, went to the county fair, 
, which was held éight or nine miles aw: uy. Late in 
the afternoon a boy arrived at the fair, and an 
nounced to Uncle Liph with horrified gasps that 
his new barn had caught fire, nobody knew how, 
and the only neighbor who had stayed at home had 
been making fruitless attempts to put out the 
flames. 

When the Duncan family arrived at the site of 
what was to have been their new home in a week 
or two, the barn had been entirely destroyed, and 
the house was ragealy burning. 

The next morning a farmer driving slowly past 
the scene of the conflagration, espied Uncle Liph 
seated on the stone wall, ina ruminating attitude. 
Hie turned round, as he heard the sound of wheels, 
, 7“, oe slowly, “I’m viewin’ my ruins, ye see!” 

Vell, 3s said his friend, with some energy, “I’m 
seal to say, Uncle Li yh, ef | was in your shoes, 
I sh’d find it considdu le of a stump to philoso- 
phize over this mess.’ 

“Ye-es,” drawled the afflicted Eliphalet, ‘ ’tis 
more difficult ’n usu’l; but,” he added, brightening 
a little, “it’s all fer the best, in course; an’ then 
jest see what a complete job ’tis; there aint any- 
thin’ left wuth speakin’ of except ashes; an’ ye 
know I allus was a great hand t’ like things fin- 
ished up, without any shilly-shallyin’ or half-way 
work!’ 

~ ok Loa 


WwooD PULP. 


Wood fibre has come into general use as a sub- 
stitute for the cotton rags and other 
formerly employed in the making of paper. This 
fibre is called pulp, having taken the name which 
used to be given to the cotton and linen fibre when 
it had been prepared by maceration for spreading 
into sheets of paper. The wood fibre used to be 
prepared, only a few years ago, by a wholly 
mechanical process. The blocks of wood were 
ground, or rasped off by action applied obliquely 
to the grain. The length of fibre depended partly 
upon the angle at which the block was held during 
this process. 


In place of the old mode of obtaining wood pulp, 
chemical treatment of the wood is now in vogue. 
As formerly, the bark is stripped from the wood 
to secure fibre of uniform quality. All discolored 
or decayed parts are removed for the same reason. 
Then the wood is cut across the grain into thin 
| chips, which are carried to the top of the mill and 
: dropped into large drums about fourteen feet in 
diameter, and twenty-four feet long. 

The drums are made strong enough to bear a 
pressure of from seventy-five to two hundred 
pounds to the square inch. When a drum is 
packed full of chips it is filled with sulphuric acid 
and other chemicals. The wood is converted into 
a cotton-like product, which is then pressed dry 
and mashed. [tis next mixed with water, rolled 
flat, and cut into shape for bundling. In this con- 
dition it is said to be made up of sixty per cent. 
moisture and forty per cent. fibre. In this shape it 
goes to the paper mill. Itis found to be better to 
pay the freight on the contained water than to 
cheapen the cost of transportation by pressing out 
the water, for the pulp packs hard when it is dry. 

One cord of spruce wood is estimated to make 
twelve hundred pounds of dry fibre, worth from 
one dollar to one dollar and a half a hundred 
4 pounds. A sulphite plant that will use up from 
eight to fifteen cords of wood every twenty-four 
hours costs about ten thousand dollars. 
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HOW THE HOUND WAS SCARED. 

Anaged Lehigh Valley woodsman, Amos Metz, 
says that during the winter of 1840-41 he lived 
alone, save for his hound, in a small cabin on what 
is now the Drinker Turnpike, Penn., between 
Moscow and Tobyhanna Mills. Amos often boasted 
that Zeke, the hound, was the best hunter in the 
county. 


One night, an hour or two after I'd gone to bed, 
| was waked by Zeke’s yelping. He was putting 
in at a good rate, and I jumped up to see what was 
the trouble. 

It was bright moonlight, and I svon made out 
that two wolves were chasing the hound. Zeke 
ws running round and round the cabin, and the 
wolves were after him as fast as they could leg it; 
but the hound was awifter on foot and managed to 
keep a few feet ahead of them. 

I had two loaded muskets in the house. I placed 
one of them in the corner near by, cocked the 
other, and opened the door a few inches to get a 
shot at the wolves as they came round in front of 
the house. 

The frightened hound saw the crack where I 
stood, dashed into it, threw the door wide open, 
and knocked me off my feet. Both wolves rushed 
in after him, and Zeke le aped upon the bed, which 
stood at one side. The wolves stopped when they 
came to the bed, and I shut the der ina hurry, 


it in the head and killing it instantly. 

The second wolf was scared, and ran around the 
room and then made a spring for the window. It 
knocked out three or ‘her vanes of glass, but 
didn’t break the sash. The brute tumbled back 
ward, but was on its feet in a second and made 
another spring. 

By this time I was ready with my other musket, 
and I bored a hole through the animal’s heart just 
as it struck the window. That settled the wolves. 
But Zeke, although he wasn’t hurt a mite, was so 
seared that he hasn’t been worth a copper to hunt 
since that night. 


























materials 


and then banged away at one of the critters, hitting | 
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| Central St., 
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to bear | 
ft up under things!” | 


He | 
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ouhien Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for #0 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





tamp C ollectors should read the ‘story of “A Postage- 
Ss Stamp Man” in the May ith number of this paper. 





me, Cherry color ; canopy, 
se stripe’ awning cloth. 
Anchors firmly and ver: 
cure, chains to attach to am: 
mock. 6th season, a great suc- 
cone Send for Dius. circular. 
Gir ORD MFG. C@., 
Won atewe, New York. 


ANCHOR FOLDING plAMmMocK SUPPORT. 
ral 





PAN T TO ORDER. Samples free. $3 


Mrgrs. Co., Whitman, Mass 

A d beautiful gf 
‘Rock the Little Cradle, ‘ucn.am’ Benutifst song tor 
O.W. LaNE,Gloucester,Mass.Ask your music dealer for te 
$75 will pay tuition, books, stationery, board & room 


(in private family) 3 mos. at Clark’s Business Col- 
lege, Erie, Pa. Best school in America. Cire. free. 











r TLE the Metropolis of W ASHINGTON. 
SEAT. Send stamp for printed matter of City 


and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


For inventions, trade-marks and labels 
PATENTS secured promptly. FITZGERALD & CO. 
Pat. Att’ys, 1211 F St.,Washington, D.C. 








{ a0 INDIAN ARROW POINTS oe filnt.pp. 
ological 
Ssillus.;10e. “Saae Cincinnati, O 


$13.25 Suits to measure. Send 
$3 P AN for samples and instructions. 
Pant stretchers by mail je 


Boston. 


- 
: 
- 
& 
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Send léc. for postage. _Bay State Tailoring Co., 





_ AOME ore BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG,O 


a good salary, steady em- 

e naeeks and business prosperity 
Ss ngodwi an’? oom roved ook- 
ess Manual. 











| 
Much new furniture was bought, | 
| 





Free “9 Sake 
Pass Keep! 3. Send. for descri tive pamphier | 
_J.H. GOODWIN, R 32, 1 1215 Bway, N. 




























MUST HAVE: Agents A At ONCE. Sam 


I o ie a az" roe al 
mmense, Unrivalled. 

ya hoon Beats weights. Sales unparalelled. 812 a 
day. Write quick, Brohard & Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. | 


Send for stamp selections on approval, | 
Sure to oy 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
Mexieo, 10c.; Mexico 1864, i var. —— 
plete, 20c. Price-lists_ an oo miu: 
bffer free . Ae MOUND CIT STAMP 
co., Washington Av., St. Louis. Mo, 


GRAYS HARBO Washington, is attracting the 


5 attention o yong investors 
because it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is: the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 








tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays H Harbor, Wash. 





» Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS 


are American 
and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 


Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co. +» Meriden, Conn. 
save money. Rouse, Hi » 5 GSt. Peoria, Ill 
in railroad service. | 
TELECRAPH JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
or Home Entertainment. Pa- 


VALENTINE’S ccntso' trade ana 
Send for circulars. 
PORTABLE BATH Ss. 
Send for Circulars, 
TO SPEAK fei; originat 
Pl CE ES ::: One book 10c; twelve, 


FR all makes new, at low’st prices, mony | 
— no paoane chg.Send for cata & 
azard & Co. 
SCHOOL OF then starts them 
VALENTINE ws. 
Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 
E. Pa KNOWLTON, 
desirable for School, Church 
nO two alike, $1. DRAMATIC PUB. Cco., Chicago. 







MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 
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EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 











M Wants it. 
right’s Kitchen Sate, Refrigerator and Dumb> | 





















i ‘Papers for for 
every-day 











lowered into cellar from any part of room floor, 
COCHRAN SAFE CO 
GALL POWDER kills the pein, and 
PARKER’S 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
to please. SOc. & $1 at Druggists. 
FAY MFC. 00., Elyria, 0. Box J. CY 
correspondence are 
and BUNKER HILL. 
them, send us six cents and we will 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | 
soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 
If your dealer does not keep it — for circular, or 
i“ ” A p 
B & H” LAMP. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
“The B & H.” 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


Easil ro gage 3 Put in any house in “y hour - 
WHAN SAFE CO.. "'- Cochran, Indi Indiana. 
$ 2 ! heals the sore instanter. SOc. or $ Ny 
HAIR BALSAM. 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
Ladies and girls, 
RIPPLES, ' ifyou want ie 
The — Writing 
BOSTON LINEN, 
Superior in quality, moderate in 
forward you our complete samples. 
ENTURW~RpacE 
mRADE wank 
send 50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d air, post-paid. 
pies Hota 
BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
BRAALEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


Waiter combined or separate. Can be instantly 
call, cost. Mention this Psat and addres 
Breasted Horses CURED while ** work. 
mail, post-paid. Moo a. Moore bros., Vet. Surgs., Albany, N.Y. 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
—>. stops the hair falling, and is 
“eae icver LES. 
Sareea 
U2 BiCYCLES. EN 
society, foreign an 
BOSTON BOND, 
price. If your dealer does not keep 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 
THESE WARM DAYS 
is the BEST Suspender beeense Always Elastic. 
CHESTER SUSPI ENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 
BEST MADE. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
SOLD BY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
HE PATENT 












“CENTENNIAL 
CAKE and BAKING PAN 


Endorsed by Practical Cooks 





Side, Bottom & Tube detachable. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SS “One pan of imported iron & ep 
recipes sent charges paid on of 
ms, THE CLIPPEB MFG, CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Write for terms, 





GEO. R. 





Every Good 


pe ee 1 should at once send for illustrated 
“ Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
the BE BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohi- 


A Grand Invention! 


. ANKLE SUPPORTERS, 
For Children and Adults. 
No child should learn to walk without them. 
Physicians and Surgeons recommend them 
Best appliance in the world for weak 

or deformed ankles. Price within 
reach of all. Circulars free. 


“ASTHMA ¢ orn HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE + «+ 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥ 


FARGO'S. $2.50 CALF SHOE 


is still in the lead as the Great 
Low;Priced and Durable Shoe for 

men and boys. Ask your dealer 
for it and if he does not ye’ them, 
send to us for style and size you 
want. A full description and 
Pocket Mirror sent on application. 


Cc. H. FARGO & CO., 


Chicago, Illinois. 



















Safety Bicycles 





Send stamp for Illustrated 


LAD $35 to $100, 
Se. sites eo 


BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


___ 306 to 310 W. 59th St., New York. 












Hustlers 
Wanted! 






*sayBIS poeyug o4q3 Uy gujod Luv 0} pred ssoudxa 
OGRE ‘uy oyu H% yoxsey oy} uy ouoydeey, 


| payesodo Ayseq ySOR 04} puv QsedveyqD ouL 


oa vs 
Y, 
Md Our Telepr0™ 
Mechanical Telephone Go., Albion, Ill. 


py hisen 
IBER-WAre 


jWater and Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, 
pepe Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 
ly, /dars, Mats, etc. Guaranteed. Light, 

Kato, A, Plain and Decorated, 


durable. 
Ask your dealer forit, 


; pue sielnoiyD 
OJ duieys 9U80-% PUPS 


= 


Always bears this Trade-Mark. 


UNION CYCLES 
WIN THE RACE. 


HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED. 
STRENGTH, UNITED IN 
SAFETY, UNION 
STABILITY, WHEELS 
ANTI- 
VIBRATION. 


Catalogue sent on application. 








UNION CYCLE MFC.CO., Highlandville, Mass. 





Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles an 
lowest prices. 
quired until they are — ved. 
No obligation to peee 
unsatisfactory. Sen ee » Ay 


JOHN MEDINA, 


EVERY TIME 
& Everywhere. 


oston, Mass. 








Over 30 illustra- 


463 Washington St., 
tions, is interest 
ing, pany ae 


SHOE #22" 
= FACTS 


FREE 





| 





LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 
Chart and circular free. Will teach 
any one to play a tune in ten min 
utes. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata 
logue of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this pa aper. 

Music NovELty Co., Detroit, h. 


BIRD MANNA 
\many.. Bird 











TE 


Breeders of 








the Hane Mo Manna 
woe the — of NY Birds, by 9 
ven 

condition. It makescanari \} , even while 
shedding feathers, Sent by Oonreceiptoft 
150. Sold Book 

Bird Fi Dw 





universe, 


Best Utensil in the 


4 





} 
ao. . kage makes 5 gall 
Pac es 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
qwectiaing. Sold by all 
dealers REE a beautiful 
Picture Bock and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C, E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


YOUR 








DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or fire 


times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars, Jos. DIxON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Monroe Sts. ,Cuicaco. 


atalogu' a 

Uniforms and Equipm 

Fine Illustrations Scocribing every 

article required by Bands or Drum 

Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 

Trimmings, ete. Contains Instruc- 

Bands, Exercises 

's Tactics, By- 
t of Band Music. 





ESTABLISHED 1822. ~ 
FOR CRAMPS, COLIC 
& Kind:ed Troubles, is the best in the world. 
Most effective with hot water and sugar. 


ACHING CORNS. 
Daisy Corn Cure instantly re- 


IAQ C1 


FriLADELPHIA, Pa, 
u 








oods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 





“MOOAR BROT BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





END FOR CATALOGUE, 


LAWN TENNIS, SAS 








BOYS’ 25 in. SAFETY, with ary Mud Guards 3 
BOYS’and EIRLS'24i Ball B 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 ‘adjustable Cone Bearings, +} 
pti and LADIES’ 28 -heersmig) Abt over,4 

TS’ or LADIES’ 20 in. “pan Bearin; C0..: over, 55. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO..sT.Lovis.mo. 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 

Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 

CHICAGO. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSO: 

BLOOD PURIFIER KN 

Cancer, yen Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, — Head- 
ache, Constipation, Piles, hoopin, 
Cough, and all BLOOD’ DISEASE. ES. 
Send for circular. tion this paper 

















lieves and na ney | cures, ‘ 
tried remedy. Price 15 cents, 
not kept at your druggists, on 
willsend post-paid on receipt of 
price. Don’t take “justas good.” 
Star Bunion Cure, 2 cents. 
JOHNSTON CHEMICAL CO., 
145 E. 23d Street, m ¥. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


“EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_ MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


=> AGENTS 


PER MONTH 
ing the © PERFECTION 

henntte "R BIN and SIEVE. Acknowled 

by everyone te be A A HOUSEHOLD EGESSITY, 




















CTION aRE Selling 
rug BIN 
It gives better 


SIEVE 
hold article poe aa Every faraily wants one, 
| wa ¢ 25 lbs. es 50 | Write quick for circulars 
to 50 ** $3.00 


1 $4.00 
entesae, TANGENBENG ae 4 MANUF as. 


poe ytd — Men- 






































FAST BLACK 
IMPORTED 
| $2 H 0 SE 
pair. |] 
Sent by mailon R MEN. 
receipt of $2.11 sone from the finest 
qualit arn-dyed ” 
Balbriggan; double foot, heel and toe 
Will ALWAYS keep a deep black. 


Money refunded, ifin any way unsatisfactory. 


SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men’s Outfitters, 
164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

















STATE SIZE DESIRED. 


*sjueSy 0} suo] jesoqi4 





“Ww hong ! | Come and Bunions all gone ?” 
S a! to say, through the merits of HA» 
| SON’ s "CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 


| HANSON'S 
CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vinee you that me imitation is just as good ; sen¢ by 
mailto W. T. Ha & Co., Schenectady. N.Y- 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refun: bo | 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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JUNE 4, 1891. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














THE RATS WON. 


The question is frequently asked, writes a corre- 
spondent of the Lewiston Journal, whence comes 
the name of Thomson Pond, a sheet of water in 
Western Maine, extending through four towns and 
lying partly in three counties. Tradition says it 
was named from the first settler, Joe Thomson, of 
whom the following anecdote is related : 


Mr. Thomson was greatly disturbed by rats, 
which assailed his premises in hordes, and ‘at last 
he took an original method of getting rid of them. 

He placed an empty hogshead in his log hovel, 
leaving the bunghole open, through which he 
dropped a small quantity of meat scraps and 
bread crumbs. Then taking a large leather bag he 
retired outside and peeped through a crevice to see 
what would happen. 

Presently he espied an old gray veteran ap- 
proaching the bunghole. The rodent looked in, 
then sniffed, and seemed to take an inventory of 
the room to ascertain what dangers there were, 
and finally he disappeared inside the hogshead. 
Very soon he emerged from the bunghole and scam. 
pered off. Ina half-minute the old rat appeared, 
followed by a drove of a hundred or more hungry 








America again takes the lead. “We could 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 





-BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. S. WILTBERCER, Prop., 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


DR. HOXSIE’S CERTAIN CROUP CURE 
is the mother’s safeguard against violent attacks of 
Croup, Pneumonia, and Diphtheretic Sore Throat. It al- 
lays irritation, soothes the vocal chords, and causes all 
inflammation to the mucous (oa uaa to subside. 
Contains no opium, causes no nause: 

Address, Hoxsie, Betate:_ nN. Be ¥en 5S cents. 

















AEORES 4 
Have you seen our little pam- 





rodents which went after him into the hogshead. 
“Now is my fun!” Joe chuckled, and he went 


quietly through the door and adjusted the open | 


mouth of his Teather bag over the bunghole, at the 
same time rapping the hogshead with the toe of his 
boot, which produced a ringing sound. 

With loud squeals and fierce struggles the fright- 
ened rats began to scramble through the bunghole, 
and soon they all landed in the bottom of the bag. 

Joe’s first thought was to drown them by sinking 
the bag in the pond, but being in a rather game- 
some mood, he concluded to put the bag in his 
boat, and, a fter row ing to a good distance from the 
shore, release the rats, and ‘with his ox-goad have 
some fun knocking them in the head. 

He rowed out from the shore so far that he was 
certain the rodents would be unable to swim to 
land.’ Then he untied the bag, expecting to see the 
frightened creatures leap pellmell into the pond; 
but he did not know the nature of his prisoners. 

Instead of fleeing into the water, or even retreat 
ing to one side of the boat, the rats charged upon 
the man ina body, and with teeth and claws so se- 
verely lacerated his face, neck and hands as to 
cause him to leap from the boat and swim for the 
shore, leaving the craft in possession of his one- 
time victims. 

—— 


DAVID’S COAT. 


David Robertson, the Scotch naturalist, had, when 
a boy, rather an unusual experience in clothing 
himself, and the method he adopted seems amus- 
ingly different from that of boys in our own day, 
who, when they wanta new jacket, ask for it or 
go without. 


David was early apprenticed to a farmer, to herd 
the cattle, and one day he went to a fair With his 
master, and there gained a prize of twenty shil- 
lings by running a race. When he reached home, 
his mistress offered him, for the pound, enough of 
her home-made woollen Cloth for ac oat; but though 
David joyfully accepted it, he was diss appointed at 
finding that the tailor would not make his yearly 
visit to the house for some time. 

With the impatience of youth, he begged his 
mistress to let him make the coat himself. At first 
she refused, but when David persisted, she agreed 
to the wild project, stipulating, however, that he 
should take all the responsibility, and ask help of 
no one. 

The boy began by carefully ripping his old coat 
in piec es for a vattern, and by this he cut the new 
one; first numbering the pieces in chalk, that he 
might know how to put them together. As all his 
time belonged to his master, he was obliged to take 
his sewing out into the pasture; and there, after a 
month of laborious work, the new coat was com- 
pleted. Its buttons came from an old coat which 
had been discarded by his master, and the thread 
with which it was put together had been spun and 
dyed at the house. 

When David showed his mistress the new coat, 
she was loud in praise of it, and declared that not 

even the tailor could have done it better. One 
thing, however, it needed, and that was a careful 
pressing, which he was allowed to give it at the 
house. 

The hardest task of all remained, for he was 
obliged to remake his old coat, and as the seams 
Were frayed and delicate, he had to exercise great 
care in as them again. Another month, and 
this task also was done. Then was David the 
proud possessor of two coats. 


————_+or—_____—_ 


HARD TO GET.” 


Doctors are sometimes more considerate of their 
patients’ needs than they are of their circum. 
Stances. It is easier to prescribe a journey to 
Europe or Bermuda than it is to fill the preserip- 
tion. 


A gentleman whose affairs had become very 
much embarrassed, and who was overworked and 
overworried, went to a celebrated specialist, 
broke n down with nervous exhaustion. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “there is only one thing 
that you must have; that is, absence of worry, ab- 
tions.” of care, and freedom from all preoccupa- 

“Much obli ed for your prescription,” said the 
zentleman, “but you’ve left out one important 
thing in it. iD 

“What is that?” 


nee haven’t put in the apothecary’s street and 
ver! 





OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 


The ingenuity of people who think they are ill 
when they are not, quite triumphs over any exter. 
nal evidence of health. 


a \ very stout German workman went to a physi 
ae an in ithe West, and complained of being very 


. et? ’ said the doctor, 


nat ‘if you are sick, it has 


revented you from getting pretty comfortably 


) “On, dot fat!” said the German. 
on te 


m 


“Yes, lam fat | 
, outside, but on de eenside, ach! 


@ 
or 





- ae ® Albert had been allowed to amuse himself 

dic ome over the leaves of the big illustrated 

hing ‘ary. The picture of the skeleton impressed 

ese partie ularly, and at the breakfast-table the 

sudde ae he surprised his father by asking 

Pht Papa, can that bony fellow in the dic- 
lary Wiggle his fingers?” 


I am 80 | 


phlet, “Shakespeare on Shade 
Rollers,” full of illustrations and 
quotations? Send for a copy. 
Nevius & Haviland, Wall Paper 
and Shade Roll Manufacturers, 
Sole American Agents for Ana- 
glypta, 406 Broadway, N.Y. | 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Just Published. 





"000‘00€$ 3599 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for every Family and School. 

Revision has been in Lob) oe for over 10 years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 

Caution!—Cheap books called “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc.,are being advertised. The body of — 
from A to Z is printed from plates made by pho- 
tograp! gy berks antiquated 1847 edition. The au- 
thentic “ Unabridged ” = Re ahs remem and 
the new “ international? both bear the imprint of 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Restores lost | 
_ vigor, sustains| 
mental and phys-| 
ical powers, pre- 
vents Nervous 
Proabetiats, Invaluable in Con- 
valescence, in Bronchitis, and as 
a Preventive of Consumption. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 
For sale by “druggists. Sent by 
mail ($1) from 56 “West 25th St., 
New York. 


None gen- 


The Bradley 
Two Wheeler | 








During all the time we have manufactured 
the Bradley Two Wheelers, they have been 
sold subject to the guarantee that they were 
positively free from the disagreeable horse 
motion so noticeable in other makes. We 
are acknowledged as leaders in this line 
of carriage construction, and produce the 
most substantial, the most stylish and the 
smoothest riding two wheeled vehicles in 
the market. We make both horse and pony 
sizes, painted or natural wood finish. 

Comparatively few carriage dealers carry in 
stock an assortment of fine Two Wheelers, and as 
a consequence we each year sella large number 
direct to the users. We have never received com- 
plaint that our shipments were not fully equal to 
our representations. Complete catalogue and 


price list, covering our large line of two and four 
wheeled "vehicles, mailed free to any address, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
14 Warren St. New York, 
196.498 Sudbury St.Boston, 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD, 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 














RAZOR SHARP. 


last years. 
knows the Torrey Strops. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 


“FLORENCE” 


RUSHES 


BY MAIL. 






PUREST ALL 
 STIFFEST | Pristles 


SOLID BACK. tigntana 


very strong. Will not split or absorb 
moisture like a wooden brush. 
Superior to Br wahos ggetewalty 
8 for 8% 
Face of Brush Esp coe inches, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory, 
Send for Catalogue of Brushes rang- 
ing — 25c. to $1.50, adapted to 
s of all the fami ly. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 








YOU need this to keep YOUR 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
Good for any strop. Every “shaver” 
This dressing has made 
them famous. For sale by dealers, or directfrom factory. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTAB!E DEALERS 
IN THE COUNT ¥. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


A DELSARTE EXERCISE 


IN A 


Delsarte 
Waist, 


Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 


“Perfect: Fitting Dresses. 


| DRESSMARING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No one using a Chart or Square 
= compete with The McDowe }} 
rment Drafting He ge | in Cut- 

ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments. Easy mm Learn, 
Form, Fol- 

n Invention 























™ Pine St. Florence, Mase. } as Useful as the Se Sewing Machine. 
- \ Free 80 days to test at yourownkome 
The article here offered is indispensable to every {t val Bend for Tilestrated Cireaiar. 


school boy, accountant, book-keeper, editor and cor- 





respondent. With many writers it is their sole com- | 
panion during working Bours. It is light, elastic, 
| 048 048 048 DAR 0 48 048 048 


048 048. © 






048 048 


ia 


| steel. 


ESTERBROOK’S. 


6 West 14th St., New York City. 
e know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable 
wk “chat oor S — is a really wonderful inven 


tion.— Ladies’ 
The non thy Fashion “La Mode de 
and “La Mode.” Reason— 







journals are 


ris,” ‘Album des Modes” 


Pa 
8 4 a "give the styles one month in advance of other 
8, 
048 048 03s 48 TAS UIe 04s 018 | B 
with fine points, and made from specially prepared 
Being in constant use, it is imperative that 
it should be the best attainable. Show this to your 
stationer and ask him forasupply. Besure to ask for 


have only reliable fashions, and each month 
ractical lessons on dressmaking, found only 
in these journals. Ask your a or send 35 cts. 
for copy explaining latest sty le garments. 


‘FENCING 


E Woven Wire. 


pom 





BUY THE WRINGER aves 
=F MOST LABOR 
hy our PUNCH SE GEAR 


ME pPaves hal 

costs but little more. Gunk ie. is not 

attached to either roll. 

EMPIRE Pee wt east” 

Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 

Also ‘DAI a ee’ pad iy LUNTEER”. WRING- 
ot Agents 

ees wicre EMPIRE WHINGEE 00, nara 






OPE SELV. th ST. 
PRICES REDUCED, pole at dealers. Penge PAID. 
McMULLEN’'S POU N Newthing. 


Ro saseine) No baring! Extra Neary Sclvage. 






























We Know 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS. 


They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as — ate as 
that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
— which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 

one, so pea in ——_ U Ie Pianos ; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. They are sold on the most accommodat 
ing terms and delivered in your house FREE OF EX 
| PENSE, with satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. Catalogues and full information 
mailed free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


| 170 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
| 
| 
| 











SYRUP F FICS: 


Ok CVE neue, 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowcls, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
| Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
| duc ed, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
| remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5Qc. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


| 45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 
20. aga be sold in ‘91 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
s EVER-GOING, 

VERLASTING 


Stee AERMOTOR 


here one goes 
pe et follow, and 


“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY" 


is unprecedented success is due: 
1st. To the fact that before commencing the 
manufacture, exhaustive scieutific investiza- 
tion and experiments were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
oamometric tests were made on 61 different 
forms of wheels, propelled by artificial and 
therefore uniform wind, by which were set- 
tled definitely er a questions se to 
the proper speed wheel, the t form. 
Mm angie, curvature and amountof ‘ait ‘curt ce 
the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions 
in the wheel, such as heavy wooden arma, 
obstructions before the wheel, as in the 
vaneless mill, and numerous other more 
abstruse, though not less important ques- 
tions. These investigations proved that 
the power of the best wind wheels could 
be doubled, and the A 
daily demonstrates it has been done 
2d.To the liberal policy ofthe Aermotor 
Company, that guarantees its goods sat- 
isfactor7 or pays freight both ways, and 
8d. To the enormous output ofits factory 
which has made possible a reduction of 
prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 
ra, cle at less than the poorest is sold for. 
4 If you want a firm Fized Tower made 
of Strong, Stiff Steel, and a Wheel 
that will cost you less than wood, ie 
last 10 times as long— IF Youw 
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WHEEL that RU i Siees 
\ ST eget opps if you want a wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
pump water, turn grindstone &saw 
wood, i.e. AGEARFD AERMNOTOR 
HAT W HE WORK OF 
ONE ($100) write for copiously illus- 
trated printed 


matter, showing ev 
ery conceivable phase of Windmill 
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Enormous assort 
ment of styles. 
Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very larg: 
line of sam ow? sent for S cts, postage. Papers 
without gold, 6e. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic. 
Elegant hd Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 20 cts. 
Borders, all widths to match, in eee. 
es, Providence Wall Paper louse, 
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The Youth's Companion isan illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the a. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
gree for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 

-ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Oftice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who seud us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


CONTAGIOUSNESS OF DISEASES. 


Among the practical questions connected with the 
subject of contagious diseases is one which relates 
to the length of the period of special exposure. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal says 
that the contagiousness of measles, mumps and 
whooping-cough disappears with the patient’s re- 
covery; that there is probably no danger of his 
conveying the disease to others for about a week 
after he himself was exposed to it—that is to say, 
during the so-called period of incubation; and that 
the contagiousness of measles does not extend be- 
yond a fortnight. 

Some authorities affirm that the contagiousness 
of whooping-cough ceases after six weeks, how- 
ever long the coughing may continue; others think 
it prudent to isolate the patient until the parox- 
ysms are over. 

In scarlet fever and diphtheria the period of in- 
cubation is brief, a few days only; and during this 
period there is no contagion. It is very important 
to know that in scarlet fever the period of greatest 
danger is after the disappearance of the fever, the 
period of desquamation or peeling. From igno- 
rance of this fact many lives have been lost. Per- 
sons have gone into society before the peeling was 
completed, and almost of course have communi- 
cated the disease. The fact is that every particle 
of the scales contains thousands of microbes. 

A lady who was recovering from scarlet fever 
wrote a letter to a distant friend. As she wrote 
she blew from the paper the “dust” which peeled 
from her hand. The letter conveyed the disease to 
the friend and her little daughter, and the daughter 
died. 

\ servant nursed a scarlet fever patient, and on 
leaving the place put her clothing into a trunk. A 
year afterward she unpacked the trunk, and a lit- 
tle girl who stood by took the disease. 

In diphtheria the virus resides in the false mem- 
brane, and for that reason is less likely to be car 
ried to a distance; but the particles long retain 
their power of infection. The contagiousness of 
consumption lies in the patient’s expectorations 
and discharges. If these are carefully received in 
a disinfecting fluid, there is almost no danger to 
attendants and friends. 
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“Every morning there are the beds to be rolled 
up and stored away in the closet. Breakfast is to 
be cooked and served, and marketing done. Of 
sewing there is always a good deal to be done, for 
many Japanese dresses must be taken to pieces 
whenever they are washed, and are turned, dyed, 
and made over again and again so long as there is 
a shred of the original material left to work upon. 
Then there are the every-day dishes which’ our 
Japanese maiden must learn to prepare. 

“The proper boiling of rice is in itself a study. 
The construction of various soups, which form the 
staple in the Japanese bill of fare, the preparation 
of mochi, a kind of rice dough which is prepared 
at the New Year, or to send to friends on various 
festival occasions,—these and many other branches 
of the culinary art must be mastered before the 
young girl is prepared to assume the duties of 
married life.” 


MRS. HUSE AND THE BEAR. 


In the “History of Henniker,’’ New Hampshire, 
it is related that Mr. Moses Huse set off with a 
friend on a bear hunt one autumn morning to be 
gone for the day. A little before sundown Mrs. 
Huse began her preparations for supper against 
the time of the hunters’ return. In those early 
days few houses had cellars underneath; but a 
potato hole was dug near the dwelling and cov- 
ered over during the winter with sods or thatch. 
In this hole the season’s vegetables were stored. 


Mrs. Huse handed a pan to her little girl and 
bade her go out to the cellar hole and get some 
vegetables. The child obeyed, but soon ran in, 
saying that she had heard a noise in the leaves 
and was afraid. Her mother assured her there 
was nothing to be afraid of, and sent her back; but 
the little girl soon returned with the same story, 
when the mother said impatiently, “Wal, you stay 
here, an’ I'll go myself.” 

As Mrs. Huse neared the potato hole she heard 
the noise which had alarmed the child. Upon go- 
ing nearer she espied a bear digging in the leaves 
for acorns. 

She immediately gave chase, picking up, as she 
ran, a huge pine knot, “with a train as long as yer 
arm,” she said afterwards, and came up with Bruin 
just as he had begun the accent of a tree. 

Mrs. Huse was of Indian descent, of wiry, pow- 
erful muscle. She had often taken her end of the 
log in clearing the land, and now, equal to the 
emergency, she dealt the bear a heavy blow with 
the knot, which broke his back, and he fell to the 
ground. She quickly dispatched him, dragged him 
to the house and dressed him. 

When Mr. Huse and his comrade returned, the 
woman was cooking bear steak for supper. They 
were much astonished, and asked where she ob- 
tained the meat. She told them, and added, in her 
quaint dialect: ‘When he falled from the tree, I 
lammed on, I did; and Lkilled him, I did, I did!” 

The energetic woman had beaten the hunters, 
whose search for bears had been fruitless and who 
had returned without game of any sort. 


STRONG WRITER. 


Uncle Stephen, an old negro, had come to cut the 
grass in the front yard, and as Colonel Winter 
started out to his office he stopped to greet the old 
man. “Well, Stephen,” said the Colonel, “I hear 
that you intend to give your son an education.” 


“Dat’s what I does, sah. I knows what ’tis ter 
struggle erlong widout larnin’, an’ I is ’termined 
dat my son sha’n’t trabble bar’foot ober de same 
hard road dat I did.” 

“A noble resolution, Stephen. I wish all fathers 
feltas youdo. Is your boy learning rapidly?” 

“Ez fast ez er hoss ken trot, sah. Why, last 
week he wrote a letter to his aunt dat libs mo’ dan 
twenty mile from yere, an’ atter a while he gwine 
ter write ter his udder aunt dat libs fifty mile 
away.” 

“Why doesn’t he write to her now?” 

“Oh, he kaint write so fur, yit. He ken write 
twenty mile fust-rate, but I tole him not ter try ter 
write fifty mile till he got stronger wid his pen. 
But he’s gwine ter git dar, I tell you. Won't be 
more’n er year fo’ dat boy ken set down at one 
eend ob de gumbronment an’ write er letter cl’ar 
ter de udder eend.”— Exchange. 


TIME WASTED. 


Greek remarked cheerfully, at the close of the sec 
ond day, that the language did not seem at all diffi- 
cult. But not all beginnings are thus easy. 


A farmer’s son up in the country conceived a de 
sire to shine as a member of the legal profession, 
and undertook a clerkship in the office of the vil- 
lage pettifogger at nothing a week. At the end of 
his first day’s study he returned home. 

“Well, Tobe, how d’yer like the law?” asked his 
father. 

“Taint what it’s cracked up to be,” answered 
Tobe. “I’m sorry I learnt it.’—Brooklyn Life. 


HAD READ ABOUT IT. 





JAPANESE GIRLS. 


In a book entitled “Japanese Girls and Women” 
an interesting account of the duties of a daughter 
in the family is given. 

“If she is the eldest daughter, to the servants she 
is ‘O Jo Sama,’ literally, young lady; to her own 
brothers and sisters, ‘Ane San,’ elder sister. Should 
she be one of the younger ones, her given name, 
preceded by the honorific O, and followed by San, 
meaning Miss, is the name by which she will be 
called. 

‘As she passes from babyhood to girlhood, and 
from girlhood to womanhood, she is the object of 
much love and care and solicitude; but she does 
not grow up irresponsible, or untrained to meet 
the duties which womanhood will surely bring to 
her. She must take a certain responsibility in the 
household, must see that tea is made for the guests, 
and in all but families of the highest rank, must 
verve it. She must know the proper etiquette of 
the table, how to serve carefully and neatly. 

“She also feels a certain care about the behavior 
of the younger members of the family, especially 
in the absence of the parents. In all but the very 


wealthiest and most aristocratic families, the | 
daughters of the house do a large part of the sim- | The principle that “discretion is the better part 
| of valor” is sometimes comprehended quite early. 

A gentleman heard a young visitor in his house 


ple housework. 
“In a house with no furniture, no carpets, no 
mirrors, picture-frames or glasses to be cared for, 


no stoves or furnaces, no windows to wash, no 


The conversation heard at concerts is sometimes 
| even more interesting than the music. The Wash- 
| ington Post prints this fragment: 


| The trombone-player was fitting a mouth-piece 
| to his instrument with a good deal of care, and a 
| young woman was heard to ask, ‘‘“Mamma, what 
| can that man be doing?” 

“I don’t know, my dear,” answered the mother, 
as she levelled her glass upon the musician in 
question, ‘unless he is winding his horn. You 
often read of players doing that, you know.” 


HOW CAN THAT BE? 


Over the mantle-piece of an old inn, in Lincoln- 
shire, England, may be found this droll quiz: 


A man without eyes saw plums ona tree, 
Neither took plums nor left plums. 
Pray how can that be? 


The answer just below the riddle is this: 


The man hadn't eyes, but he had just one eye, 
With which on the tree two plums he could spy. 
He neither pd nor plums did he leave, 
But took one and left one, as we may conceive. 





BOLD BOY. 


ask his own son, aged six: 


“Which would you rather be—a walking police- 


latest styles in clothing to be imitated, the amount | man or a mounted policeman?” 


of work to be done by women is considerably di- 


minished, but still there remains enough to take a 
good deal of time. 


| “A mounted policeman, of course,” said the boy. 


“Why?” asked the other. 


“*Capse if the robbers came, I could get away 


| quicker!” 


A young woman who had taken up the study of . 








“More Bicycle-Riders Than Ever.” 
A result largely owing to the New Safety Wheel of 
the Lovell Arms Co., Boston, Mass. The bicycling sea- 
son just opened shows a greater number of devotees | Song Classics, Vol. 1. 
than ever before. “This is largely owing to the popular- 
ity of the new low-priced safety wheel designed for both 
ladies and gentlemen, which is equipped with all of the 


Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 


John P. Lovell Arms Company of Boston, and, although Songs. 


on the market. Their illustrated catalogue is well worth | Pjano. 
perusing, and can be had for the asking.” [Adv. 
enneniliipcmntanas 
Alleock’s are the only genuine Porous Plasters. 
They act quickly and with certainty, and can be worn 
for weeks without causing pain or inconvenience. z 
They are invaluable in cases of Weak Back, Kidney lection. 
and Pulmonary Difficulties, Strains, Rheumatism, | 
Colds, Coughs, and all Local pains. [Adv 





| Songs. 


| Piano Collection. 


MUSIC. 
Classic — Choice — Popular. 
A Thoroughly Good Series. 

Song Classics, Vol. 2. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2. 
Classical Pianist. Young People’s Piano Classics. 
latest improvements. These bicycles are made by the Song Classics for Low Voice. Classic Tenor 
Classic Bar. and Bass Songs. 
selling for only $85, are considered superior to any safety | 4-Hand Collection. Classical Coll.—Violin and 
Choice Sacred Solos. 
| Solos, Low Voices. Choice and Popular Alto 
Choice Vocal Duets. 
| Collection. Popular Dance Collection. Popular 
Young Players’ Popular Col- 
Popular Coll.—Violin and Piano. 
Price $1.00 each, mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DiTsoN CoMPANY, BosTON. 


Classical 
Choice Sacred 


Popular Song 
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threaten Pneumonia. 


using an A.tcock’s Porous PLasTER.” 
answered, “but where can I get the plaster?” 
civilized world, and surely here in Stuttgart. 

cold, I always use one and find relief.” 


have many times prescribed it for patients. 
save many valuable lives. 


some hot beef tea, or milk, will aid in the treatment. 


term, but a standard preparation of value. 


useful in allaying pains in the chest and in the back. 
aration worthy of general confidence. 





INCORPORATED 1889. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


SALEM, MASS., MARCH 23, 1891. 


When at Stuttgart, Germany, during the winter 1881-82, I was 
suffering from a severe attack of Bronchitis, which seemed to 
I met, at the Hotel Marquardt, Commander 
Beardslee, of the United States Navy. In speaking of my sickness, 
he remarked: “Doctor, you can cure that chest trouble of yours by 
“That may be true,” I 

“Anywhere in the 
Whenever I have a 
I sent to the drug-store 
for the plaster, and it did all that my friend had promised. Ever 
since then I have used it whenever suffering from a cold, and | 


The Attcock’s Paster is the best to be had, and has saved 
many from severe illness, and undoubtedly, if used promptly, will 
Whenever one has a severe cold they 
should put on an ALLcock’s PLASTER as soon as possible. It should 
be placed across the chest, the upper margin just below the neck; 


This is not a patent remedy in the objectionable sense of that 
The government sup- 
plies for the U. S. Army and Indian Hospital stores contain 
ALLcock’s Piasters, and the medical profession throughout the 
world are well aware of their reliability and excellence. 

I shall always recommend it, not only to break up colds, but as 


It is a prep- 
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ASUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS AND A REIIABLE 
AGENT I ALL 
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‘AND AS A fOOU, IT'WOULD BE OIFFICUCT TU CONCEIVE OF ANYTHING MORE DELICIOUS OR ACCEPTABLE. 




















organs, 


the press. It has stood the test of time, and has 


TeSUIES.— rh. some Magazine, Washington, D. C., June, 1890. 





UR readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known for 
~ children and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least possible tax on the digestive 
We refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, which has 
through a long experience of years justly earned its title of IMPERIAL, and we 
can truthfully assert that no preparation is so nicely and carefully prepared, or 
so liberally certified to as a food of unrivaled delicacy and superior nutritive 
and medicinal worth. The food of all others to be depended on for infants, 
from birth ; for nursing mothers and children; for invalids and convalescents; 
and as an article of diet for the aged and for sufferers from impaired digestion. 
Through its use thousands of lives have been saved; thousands of 
children bespeak it value. It is praised alike by the public, by physicians, and 
ome a necessity in the 
household. Furthermore, we can cordially recommend it from our own 
xnowledge of its good qualities, for we have used it with the most gratifying 
SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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The Companion Racket, 
oa A SPECIAL OFFER. 
fi For all essentials this is a $5.00 


Racket. We shall sell it to our sub- 
scribers for only $2.75, including a pair 
of Wright & Ditson’s Tennis Balls. This 
Racket is made from our own specifica- 
tions, Sears shape, strung with good 
quality gut, selected white ash frame, 
walnut throat, seared redwood handle 
and well finished. 

Racket and Balls sent express not 
paid. If you wish them sent by mail 
we shall require 30 cts. extra for postage. 
We will give the Racket only, to any 
subscriber as a premium who sends us 
one new subscriber, and $1.00 extra. 
Postage 25 cts. if sent by mail. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 



















for some women—hard work for 
others. Perhaps, for most women, 
more or less of both. Fix it 
to suit yourself. More play 
and less work—that’s when 
you wash and clean with Pear/- 
zxe. More work and less play—that’s 

when you wash with soap in the old back-breaking way. 
Better work, too, with FPeartne. Little or none of the 
rubbing that wears things out. It’s something to think 
about, whether you do your own work, or have it done. 
Easier, quicker, better, cheaper—and absolutely safe. 

Facts about Pear/zxe known by millions of women. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “‘ this 
Beware . ee as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
earline is never peddled,and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 305 JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















owe) ~§=« No Admittance.” 
ae 


How familiar this sign! How well it helps to 





\? No hide the unclean mysteries of many canning fac- 
r Admittance — 
es tories ! 








But here’s a contrast! Our mammoth canning 
kitchen (we like this name better than factory) 
- is open for inspection from morning till night, 

| and we will be glad to sendacard of admittance 
=d iad “~ to any reader of this periodical who cares to 
write for it. 








FRANCO AMERICAN 
Foop @> 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulli- 
gatawny, Mock Turtle,Ox-Tail, Tomato,Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 

First-class grocers keep them, but look out forimitations. 
None genuine without the trade-mark on tie label. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 
Packed in quart, pint and 34 pt. cans, and in quart glass jars. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin St., New York City. 
Franklin Street Station. Sixth Avenue Elevated Road. 


HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 

Ask your local merchant for them. EVERY 
REEL WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW 


ae HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 
LADIES | reat aborsaver, 


FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. 
coo ; By express on receipt of price. Heavy 
_ KS QUICKLY. lanished tin outside, strong white earthen Jar 
eed to Watch the Most pupapbemendde te 
Delicate Food. copper autside. 


copper outside, + $125. $1.50. $1.75. $2.00. 
WILL LAST MFG. 
4d FOR YEARS. THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St. New York. 


ICE CREAM MADE IN y.cron tree: 
Your Old Freezer. 
Will save its cost a dozen Y 
times a year in ice, salt, v4 i mR BS N DS 
time and labor. , 
2 Qts., $3.75 ; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF CO., 


E. C, and A.C. Mathewson, Managers New Eng- 
land States, Room 4, Tremont Temple, Boston. 43 Park Street, New York. 





















A child can operate it. 
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If you have suffered with La Grippe; if you are slowly recovering from 
Typhoid Fever, or any other prostrating or wasting disease, build up your 
system with AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It has no equal as an aid to exhausted 
nature, and will more speedily restore your appetite, health, and strength than 
any other medicine you can take. Its curative properties have earned for it the 
title of ‘*The Superior Medicine.” It leads all others as a cure for Scrofulous 
Diseases, Eruptions, Boils, Liver and Kidney Diseases, and Dyspepsia. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


‘ Cures others, will cure you. 














See — eee =a ss = 

FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Givesa beautiful finish, which wil! not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished withit. IS NOTA VARNISH. Contains 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 









































Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, 
Adjustable Ball Bearings to all Running Parts, in- 
cluding Pedals. Suspension Saddle. Finest 
material money can buy. Finished in 
Enamel and Nickel. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send SIX CENTS in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS of all Kinds, etc. 


9 DOWN WITH HICH PRICES. 


WHY not buy from the Largest Factory of 
its kind in the SAVE Middlemen’s or § ————-—____. 
world, and Dealers’ profits. | REFRIGERATORS 

Over 1,000 Articles = 


sold direct to consumers, thereby 


saving 30 to 50 per cent. 
a. Our New 


Automatic Brake 
on all Coaches, 


Sen eS 
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WONDERFUL 
LUBURG CHAIR 


! Combines a room-full 
: of Chairs in one, besides 
se | making a Lounge, Bed, or Couch? 
— Invalid appliances of every description 
| Fancy Chairs, Rockers, &c. 
————— a> Write at once for Catalogue. 
Send stamps and mention goods wanted, 


THE LUBURC MANUFACTURINC CO. PuHiLapDeELpuia, Pa. 
DEPT. A 99, No. 321, 323 and 325 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
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WHAT CURES PIMPLES 


The only really successful preven- 

(eo - AS tive and cure of pimples, blotches, 

c blackheads, red, rough and oily skin, 
SJ zc 


and most complexional disfigura- 


V. (A o tions is that greatest of all Skin Puri- 


> fiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated 
AAD ; 
= Cuticura 


Soap 


For irritating and scaly humors of 











the scalp, with dry or falling hair; 
red, rough hands, chaps, painful 
finger ends, with shapeless nails, 
and simple humors of the skin and 
scalp of infancy and childhood, 


ae jee. _.1s simply infallible. 


CUTICURA SOAP 


A marvelous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, Cuticura Soap is simply incomparable as a 
Skin-Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet, and without a rival for the Nursery. Absolutely 
pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest 
hands, and prevents inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, and most complexional disfigurations. It derives its remarkable 
medicinal properties from Cuticura, the great skin cure, but so delicately are they blended 
with the purest of toilet and nursery soap stocks that the result is a medicated toilet soap 
incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivaling in delicacy and 
surpassing in purity the most noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. For the preven- 
tion of facial blemishes, for giving a brilliancy.and freshness to the complexion, and _ for 
cleansing the scalp and invigorating the hair, it is without a peer. Ina word, it purifies, beautifies, 
and preserves the skin, scalp and hair as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than 
the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25 cents. 


Skins on Fire with Itching and Burning Eczemas, 


And other itching, scaly and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and speedily, permanently and economically cured by 
Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times. Price, Curicura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cents; 
Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25 cents; Curicura REsoLvENT, the new Blood Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies; 


$1.00. Prepared by Potter DruGc anp Cuemicat CorporaTIoN, Boston, Mass. #8” ‘ALL ABpout THE BLoop, Skin, ScALP AND Hair,” mailed 


free to any address—64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 
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mment. Circulars 
srooklyn,N.Y. 
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TUDY Thorough and practical in- 
«struction given by Mail, 
at Student’s Home, in Book-keeping, 
Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Letter-Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. ars’ 
Success. Students and references from every State. 
All ages taught. 4 Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Marn St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Edgar Nutmeg 
IG Crater 


is the only Good 
Nutmeg Grater. 

not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut- 
meg to the merest 
shell. Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater, or send 25 
, cents and we will 
send one post-paid. Teil Your Neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
in stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.”’ Mention this Paper. 

























Respect 
Your Feet. Give your 
Wear 


Toes a Fair Chance. 


The New Shape in Stockings, 
And save discomfort, 


darning. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. 


WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Shoes 


that 
Fit 


are 











onan" 


Look for this 


Better Feeling, 
Better Looking, _,,/9t for, this 
Better Wearing. ‘rrshw" “ 


The Heywood Shoes are carefully made from 
Selected Stock. One pair of them were worn in 
Newburgh, N. Y., every day for a year in all kinds 
of weather and were still good shoes. 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood’s Shoes. 


BOOK FREE. If you will send us the name of your 
shoe-dealer on a postal card, we will send you an inter 
esting book containing useful information about the 
care of shoes. Much is found in this book which is not 
generally known to the public. Address the 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 





And this 


Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 








CaS MeaS BOOTS AND SHOES-—TOILET, ETC. 





A package of ALL- 
cocK’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 7.7 Cents. 

‘They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 


The Corn Shields are made 





CORN & 

1 d small. I der- 

pete 
be H ID Ss POROUS PLASTER C0., 

IE * 274 Canal Street, New York. 





“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ So 























n the U. S. on receipt of Cash 


We make this boot 
therefore we guarantee the fit 


money or send another pair. 


and E, sizes 1 
sizes. 
will fit you. 
expressage. 


and must say that I am more than pleased. 


lid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot sent prepaid anywhere 


Money-order’ or Postal-note for 
$1.50. Equals every way the Boots 
sold in all retail stores for $2.50. 
ourselves,— 


style and wear, and if any one is 
not satisfied, we will refund the 


Common Sense and 
Opera Toe, widths C, D 
2 to 8, in half 

Send your size, we 
We pay 


To Dexter Shoe Co.—1 received the shoes yesterday 

My wife 

says they are a perfect fit. W. F. BoLpuc, Old Mines, Mo. 
—_—— 





CaTaocbes & price Ligt senT on 
pretions DANIEL GREEN & Co 
Jr 77} Sore Acents - 44. E.147 ST, 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK. 
You can have no idea how comfortable, convenient 
and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 


— 
: “ws 


Dexter Shoe Co., |slippers. We will send a pair of slippers to any address, 


299 — piraid, for first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, 
Devonshire $1.50; Men’s sizes, $1.75. Second quality 
Street, [(dark gray), just as durable: Ladies’, 81.25; 
Boston, | Men’s, $1.50. Catalogue and Price List sent 
Mass. on application. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 





KIRAON 


Towle soa? 


No OTHER 


25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using.] ling. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send] Harve 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
{\PECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending u* 





CHICAGO’S TEMPERANCE SUBURB 


Town of HARVEY. Year old 


2 miles from City Limits. Population, 4,000, 
8 large Manufacturies there, others coming. 
Crossing of three trunk lines. Suburban trains. 

Invest_your af within the limits (controlled 
only b HARVEY AND ASSOCIATION), where 
SEWERS 14 feet below the surface insure good drainage; 
where WATER WORKS su y pure artesian water; 
where an ELECTRIC LIGH LANT supplies light to 
streets and to homes at a moderate cost; where an 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY connects the manufacturing dis 
tricts with the residence portion ; where there are 16,000 
shade trees planted on 73 miles of streets; where there 
are miles of sidewalks and _ finely improved boulevard 
and park system; where families can enjoy a quiet 
home away from the evils of intemperance and gamb- 
o assessments for improvements made by 
Land Association. Residence iots $175.00 and 
upwards. _Business lots oO 500. Terms, one- 
fourth cash, balance in six semi-annual payments. Lots 
daily increase in value. New Blocks just subdivided. 
Get first choice at_first prices. For maps. pate, ete., 
address, ARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
Suite 819, The ‘‘Rookery,” CHICAGO, ILL. 











——— 
STAMP COLLECTORS sen4 for lists, papers,and 
receive a Mexican stamp free. C. H. Mekeel, St.Louis,Mo. 





PANT TO ORDER. Samplesfree.§ 


Mfrs. Co., Whitman, Mass. 





LAMP FREE 


YOU MUST HAVE SOAP. it is an absolute n 
sity—the only question is where you shall buy it 


factory to consumer, and save all dealers’ profits. 


“CHAUTAUQUA” PIANO LAMP 


necessary household supplies from us. No matter 


strong light 


lustre without burnishing. 








Some people prefer to send 
cash with order; we do not 
ask it, but if readers of this 
paper remit in advance and 
send us the names of ten lady 
housekeepers with full ad- 
dress (street, number and 
town) we will place in the box 
—in addition to this beauti- 
ful Piano Lamp—a valuable 
present. 


When paid for in advance, 
we ship same day order is ree 
ceived. All other orders are 
filled in their regular turn. 


Persons remitting in advance can 
have their money refunded without 
argument or comment if the Box or 
Lamp does not prove all they expect. 


Price ef Box Complete i 
Ten Dollars (810.00. > 


Sor man 
Bank o, 


States. 








Order To-Day! 


E Cive THIS BEAUTIFUL 


TO EVERY BUYER OF OUR SOAP. 


make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from 


happy combination of the useful and the ornamental, 
beautified by the artisan, improved by the inventor, one 
of the most successful and appreciated products of the 
19th century, which we give to induce you to buy these 


many other lamps you may have, this one will be welcome 
because it is so good and handsome and gives such a clear, 


It is made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it will ever retain its 
It stands 4 1-2 feet high and can be 
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extended to 6 1-2 feet height. The Burner is central draft like the 8 = “ 
** Rochester’’ and cannot smoke or smell; it throws a beautiful, pure 3 >ii_yb 
light of forty candle power. Easy to regulate, cannot get out of order, pat soy 
and is, in fact, equal in every way to the most expensive lamp that can SSaos .. 
be purchased. It is shipped complete, ready for use, with chimney, wick SF 5 85 
and handsome shade; colors—red, orange, lemon, pink, old gold and & Res 
bright blue (with silk fringe and tassel), giving the light as it is thrown ® & 3 | 
out into the room a mellow and subdued effect. aay &§ 7 2 
YOU RUN NO RISK seas F 
e Sos £2 8 
We do not ask you to remit in advance, or take any chances. We merely Ss Ss > 2 
ask permission to send you a Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ 38 Sy 
trial you are fully convinced that the soap, toilet articles and lamp are as Sas 
all we claim, you can then pay the bill— -00. But if you are not So = s 4 
satisfied in every way, no charge will be made for what i" have used $e ? ss = 
and we will take the box away at our own expense; HOW CAN WE RF ess 
DO MORE? Sissus 
3S 3 & o ad 
EACH BOX CONTAINS FSSs Se 
“ M68 $5" = 
One Hundred Cakes (full size) “SWEET HOME” $6.00 Bsesse § 
Family Soap, enough to last an average family one full year. Es oe 
It is made for all laundry and household purposes, and has no sesss 
superior. @2sSss g | 
BOXES, BORAXINE, = New and Wonderful 1.00 SSSSst 8 
Discovery! ow to Wash Clothes Without Boiling g<essa < 
Rubbing, by the_use of B AXINE. Cannot et ee 
Possibly Injure the Fabric. Simple, Easy, Efficient. In SSeF8S 
each package is a coupon good for 10c., payable in goods. Thus £8 2s I= i] 
you receive ten of these coupons—besides the Boraxine—worthinall 1.00 ag =<8 = 
Two Boxes (1-2 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 1.20 & SVS. 'S 
An exquisite toilet Soap. Producing that peculiar, delicate s Sasa ye 
transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin. aS ae st 
One Bott'e Modjeska Perfume... . . . . , 225 wcStesS es 
A DELICA‘’E, refined, delicious perfume for the handkerchief of Sta Stes" 
and clothing. Most popular and lasting perfume made. > § ya: sso 5 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap... 25 S agssrs. F 
A Delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea-bathing. ay Sze 28 £ 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .. -30 y | qe. 2fse7 © 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap . . . . .- -30 : SH8so sy 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream hs rie a oe, -30 yi & 5 339 7) 
Delightfully Pleasant, Soothing a. Beautifies the Skin, ¥; Te WS s&h 
Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. Ne Cie" > ne 8 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . . . . 25 Ne SESS ow 
reserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. ~ SES sae 
One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder . Swi san* 
Delicate, Refined, Lasting. es SS 3S 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap eRe gage 33 
~J g S D4 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately, $11.35 = Sa = 2 
Price of Lamp if Bought of Manufacturer, 12 Ses8h 
= st S=aS 
ALL FOR-—Si0O.00. $23.30 Sears 






Ne Aleaey 


We can refer to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home Soap 
years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, 

Commerce, Bu 

Metropolitan National 


alo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New York; 
ank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the United 


Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co. 
Established 1875, Paid up Cash Capital, $125,000.00. 


J.D. LARKIN & CO, sezvee:#eecocx Buffalo, N.Y, 


This Advertisement may Not Appear Again. 












THE ART AMATEUR, § 


Superb Col- 

ored Studies FOR 
and Pictures, including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro 
gressive stages [these pro 


gressive lessons in oils and water-colors ~ are @ 
special feature for 1892), &e., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number. 

In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all it includes is y 

mention this Y. C. adv., and remi 

Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, } 

te Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free. 

With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ anv CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 






Philadelp.ia.......1876 | Melbourne..... -1880 
a a . +1877 | Frankfort.... ... .1881 
° --1878 | Amsterdam......... 1883 








And wherever else exhibited. 


FARGO. 


See our Advertisemen 
The Companion Prem:i 


Try a pair of our shoes your:< 
find that they wear satisfacterii ‘ 
dealer who will order a sampk c a 
style of our Special Shoes, and » + " 
the price of your own pair. Tuc deaier must 
be in a town where the Fargo goods are not 
handled at present. Send for a descriptive and 
illustrated list of all three specialties. 





Oe, Da trey 


ar. 








Fargo’s. Special Shoes. 
Fargo’s $2.50 Calf Shoes. 
Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Boot. 
Fargo’s ‘‘Box Tip’’ School Shoes. 


Try a pair of any of the above shoes, and if 
for any reason they do not prove satisfactory 
we are willing to refund the money. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 
CHICAGO. 
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“Yes, I am happy to say, through the merits of HAN 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 
MAGIC 
CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; send b; 
mailto W. T. H ‘ow. Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box 











ure, or money refunded, 
25 cents. 


Our Theses for ’91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these, 
Mr. Mills hasstay- 


edcured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed c’1red 
from Four toSix Years, These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. ae “+ 3 
2. and3, give re- ports from 1S¢ 
other patients, CURED T in their own 
words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses. Folders, Ex- 
amination Papers, and fuli information sent free 
on application. Mention this paper. We will be 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- “4 


der, without ; 
charge, our ' 
opinion as to ' 
its curability. 


P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffaio,N.Y. 
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